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TWO POETS. 


HE sat upon a pinnacle alone, 
Musing on lofty thoughts that search and 
climb, 
And pierce the inner secresy of Time. 
Above his head the keen stars burned and 
shone; 
Beneath, the dark and shuddering pines made 
moan. 
He caught an echo of celestial rhyme, 
Ineffable, unspeakable, sublime, 
And there supreme, serene upon his throne, 
Rapt visions circled him, dim prophecies, 
Vague ultimate glories, while the blue mists 
curled 
Over a meaner, sadder, happier world; 
The blazing scroll of awful mysteries 
Unrolled before his kindling eyes. He trod 
Apart the mountain peak and sang to God. 


The other paced incessant to and fro 
The crowded lanes of cities, where the light 
Of obscure firesides streamed into the night; 
Babble of childish laughter, humble woe, 
The common troubles that the common know, 
The din of homely labor and the sight 
Of homely pleasures, struggles wrong or 
right 
Unheard, unheeded, narrow lives and low, 
He stooped and wove them garlands for his 


art; 
Transfigured by the magic of his song 
The simple joys and sorrows of the throng; 
Laid his great heart upon the people’s heart; 
Garnered a harvest of the scattered sheaves. 
And then 
Careless of deeper things he sang to men. 
Cornhill Magazine. 


OUR CANARY BIRD. 


OVERHEAD in the lattice high 

Our little golden songster hung, 
Singing, piping merrily, 

With dulcet throat and clipping tongue ; 
Singing from the peep of morning 

To the evening’s closing eye; 
When the sun in blue was burning, 

Or when clouds shut out the sky; 
Foul or fair, morn, eve, or noon, 
Its little pipe was still in tune. 


Its breast was filled with fairy shells 
That gave sweet echo to its note, 
And strings of tiny silver bells 
Rang with the pulsings of its throat; 
Song all through its restless frame, 
Its very limbs were warbling strings : 
I well believe that music came 
E’en from the tippings of its wings; 
Piping early, late and long, 
Mad with joy and drunk with song, 
Oh, welcome to thy little store, 
Thy song repays it o’er and o’er. 
ROBERT LEIGHTON, 





TWO POETS, ETC. 








APRIL WITH RAIN.—A SEQUEL. 


CamE April, and beneath her feet the cloud 
Broke into song upon our silent hills; 
Primroses wakened, thirsty daffodils 

Tossed up their golden cups, a merry crowd: 

Then visibly beneath his cold grey shroud 
Helvellyn moved to hear the cuckoo-thrills 
Make echo down the valley; danced the 


rills, 
The Greta sounded glad, Lodore was loud. 


For joy the lambs leapt whitely thro’ the 
grass, 
With jewels of the sloe the hedge was 
pearled, 
And golden shone the coltsfoot in the 
lane; 
No foot, no heart, but did the merrier pass, 
For April’s tears had wrought another 
world 
Wherein was life and laughter after pain. 
Spectator. &. 


EMILY BRONTE. 


A MOUNTAIN harebell with a heart of fire 
That, hidden in its heathclad fastness wild, 
Blossomed unseen and died. No breezes 

mild 

Of Southland summer, no applausive choir 

Of easy adulation, taught to aspire 
The austere genius of the moorland child, 
Or with soft fanning airs her heart beguiled 

From the stern solitude of its desire. 


The lonely grandeur of the northern wold, 
Its beauty bleak and gray, possessed her 
soul; 
All its severe and desolate delights 
She knew; to her was every secret told 
Of stream and fell, of thunderstorms that 
roll 
And wintry winds that rave round ‘* Wuth- 


ering Heights.”’ 
Spectator. H. C. IRWIN. 


SONG. 


Ir words were not so weak 

To tell our best thoughts, dear, 
Then I might speak, 

And you might hear. 


If earth were not so bleak, 
Our roses might not die, — 
And I might seek 
And find you nigh. 


You found, what should I seek? 
You mine, what should I need 
To make this bleak 
Earth Heaven indeed? 
PAKENHAM BEATTY. 


Spectator. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF EUROPEAN 
POLITICS. 


ParT V. 
ITALY. 

IT seems t6 Englishmen an extraordi- 
nary fact that a ministry with a bare ma- 
jority, and that majority itself disappearing 
so fast that Parliament had to be twice pro- 
rogued to give time for bringing new men 
into the Cabinet, should be able to sign 
a treaty of alliance involving obligations 
the extent of which are not fully known. 
This is what has heen lately done in Italy, 
where a feeble ministry directed a falling 
minister to sign a treaty of strict alliance 
with powers so unpopular with the unrep- 
resented mob that effigies of Prince Bis- 
marck were carried about the streets of 
the Italian cities at the Carnival. This 
treaty was signed, too, at a moment when 
a majority of the principal organs in the 
Italian press were in favor, not of revers- 
ing the previous policy, but of keeping the 
hands of Italy free. 

How comes it that such temerity is pos- 
sible? In England it would be impossible. 
England is far more directly menaced in 
her interests, at all events in her Indian 
Empire, by Russia than Italy is menaced 
by France or Russia, yet no weak English 
ministry could enter in time of peace into 
an alliance with Austria and Germany 
against France and Russia, and assuredly 
no ministry could do so without facing 
Parliament. The opposition in Italy is 
not wanting in vigor, but it would seem 
at first sight as though Signor Crispi must 
be singularly inferior in offensive power 
to Lord Randolph Churchill for the con- 
clusion of such an alliance to have been 
possible. It is difficult to understand the 
phenomenon unless we remember that 
weak as may have been the late govern- 
ment in Italy they were faced by a divided 
opposition, and unless, also, we trace at 
length the effect upon Italian foreign 
policy of the occupation of Rome in face 
of the continual protests of the Vatican. 
To attack the government upon their 
failures in Abyssinia was an easy task, but 
to incur the wrath of Prince Bismarck was 
too much for the courage even of the 
“Lord of the Rats and Mice,” as Signor 
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Crispi, the most powerful man until last 
month in the opposition, and the most 
powerful man since last month in the gov- 
ernment, is called by those respectable 
politicians of the Italian Right who look 
upon all the southerners as bandits, and 
upon Signori Crispi and Nicotera as the 
leading brigands. While there are no 
true parties in the Italian Chamber, but 
only a number of personal groups, so, too, 
there are noreal parties in Italy as regards 
foreign policy, and until a great change 
shall be publicly known to have taken 
place in the counsels of the Roman Curia, 
almost the whole Italian electorate will 
remain united in support of a pro-German 
policy. 

So far as they can be said to exist at 
all, the Italian parties going by the name © 
of the Right and Left may, roughly speak- 
ing, be said to be the successors of the 
Cavourian and Garibaldian sections of 
Italian Liberals. The advocates of Italian 
unity having been divided into two par- 
ties, whose adherents were respectively in 
sympathy with constitutional monarchy 
under the house of Savoy and with repub- 
lican institutions, the old names adopted 
informer days have been retained while 
the distinctions between Right and Left 
have disappeared, and are now applied 
to agglomerations of groups which have 
personal rather than political significance. 
For many years after the death of Cavour 
power continued in the hands of the mod- 
erate men who held his views. Between 
the Right represented by Signor Min- 
ghetti, and the extreme Left which con- 
tained the adherents of Mazzini and Gari- 
baldi, there gradually arose a kind of third 
party, the Left Centre, of which Signor 
Rattazzi was aprominent member. From 
this group, when the Left itself came into 
power, it took the present prime minister, 
Signor Depretis, in whom Italy found that 
it had obtained a Parliamentary leader 
who possessed the tactical art of Parlia- 
liamentary government in a high degree, 
and who has been willing to constitute at 
various times governments of the most 
diverse elements, supported in turn by 
every section in the Chamber, from the 





Right to the extreme Left. It cannot be 
too strongly or too often stated that in 
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Italy nominal adherence to the Right or 
Left does not necessarily imply the hold- 
ing of any definite set of views. The 
Right is in general supposed to contain 
the more Conservative politicians, but 
leaders of the Right like Signor Bonghi 
habitually describe themselves as Liber- 
als, and on not a few questions are in fact 
more Liberal than are many members of 
the Left. There are Unionists to be 
found both in the Right and in the Left. 
There are Federalists divided in the same 
manner, and free traders and protection- 
ists are not confined to any one group. 
The only section which contains a com- 
plete body of adherents to any set of views 
is the extreme Left, but then it is a very 
small section, and naturally the groups 
contained in it are smaller still. The 
extremeLeft contains at once the uncom- 
promising Irredentists, and the mere hand- 
ful of peace at any price Radicals who are 
their bitterest opponents. That which 
ought to be the real Right is absent from 
the Chamber although present in large 
numbers among the town councillors of 
municipalities — the Clerical Conservative 
party. The most Conservative of the 
Right who sit in the Italian Chamber we 
should call Whigs, or high and dry doc- 
trinaire Liberals, and they closely resem- 
ble the Belgian Liberals, with whom many 
of them agree in their strongly anti-cleri- 
cal feeling. 

Much confusion is caused, of course, in 
foreign countries in the minds of those 
who attempt to follow Italian politics by 
the use of the phrase “the Left” for a 
body of politicians who form the vast ma- 
jority of the Chamber, and who are in part 
supporters and in part opponents of the 
present and of all recent ministries, and 
who contain representatives of the most 
opposite classes of opinion. Among the 
Left are to be found some Radicals, some 
Socialists, some Republican Anti-social- 
ists, and even some Conservatives. Com- 
posed as it is of heterogeneous elements, 
the Left is broken up into personal frac- 
tions, and it is high time that a new divis- 
ion of the Italian Chamber should be 
attempted. Want of distinguishing prin- 
ciple leads to the most curious apparent 
changes of personal grouping. For exam- 
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ple, when Signor Depretis first came into 
power with a Cabinet representing the 
moderate Left, Signor Cairoli, another of 
the leaders of the Left, saw no reason why 
he should not make a coalition with the 
Right, but finally decided to give a gen- 
eral support to the Depretis ministry. 
After this Signor Depretis brought into 
his government representatives of the 
Right, and obtained the support of the 
greater portion of the Right, while he lost 
the support of a large section of the Left. 
Later again, the opposition to Signor 
Depretis was led by the “ Pentarchy,” or 
alliance of five leaders of the Left. This 
combination brought together at the head 
of the majority of the Left Signori Cairoli 
and Crispi, who had often opposed each 
other; but later still Signor Depretis had 
taken two of the Pentarchs to his side in 
the persons of Signori Crispi and Zanar- 
delli. The three other Pentarchs have 
been considering during the last few weeks 
whether they shall ask for embassies as 
supporters of the government (it being 
understood that Signor Cairoli would like 
to come to London), or shall lead a recon- 
stituted opposition. It will be seen that 
in spite of the coalition between the mod- 
erate Left and the Right, which is known 
in Italian politics as “the transforma- 
tion,” the transformation of parties and 
party names, unfortunately for the cause 
of clearness, is not yet complete. 

It was after the fusion of the chief part 
of the Right with that portion of the Left 
which was represented in the Depretis 
ministry, that is, after the elections of 
1882, that Signor Depretis began to take 
what may be called a strongly Conserva- 
tive line, and to adopt as the cardinal 
points of his policy those main objects 
for which the Italian Right had all along 
contended. These were the support of 
the monarchy and of the law of papal 
guarantees, and the maintenance of the 
alliance with Germany and Austria. At 
the same time, the Pentarchic Left which 
was opposed to him, although containing 
elements really hostile to the monarchy 
and elements opposed to friendliness or 
neutrality towards the Church, was not 
willing frankly to attack Depretis on any 
of these grounds. We may conclude, 
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then, that whatever may be the party 
names in Italy, the great majority of Ital- 
ians, or at all events the great majority of 
their representatives in the Chamber, are 
really united upon all the larger questions 
that are likely to come up. 

Along with the existence of a great and 
predominant mass of good sense, there 
is a little eccentricity in Italian politics, 
shown by the occasional return of swin- 
dlers, libellers, lunatics, and murderers to 
sit at Montecitorio. The special local 
causes which tend towards these peculiar 
elections are aggravated by that very ab- 
sence of direct party issues and of parties, 
in the English sense of the term, of which 
I have just now spoken. While parties 
and distinguishing principles are wanting, 
men are plentiful. The deaths of Min- 
ghetti and of Sella were a tremendous loss 
to the Right, but these statesmen left 
behind them Signor Bonghi, and Italy 
was able to find in Depretis and Magliani 
ministers of remarkable ability, and in 
Cairoli an opposition leader of high honor. 

The recent reconstitution of the De- 
pretis ministry will, it is understood, make 
no change at the Consulta, for foreign 
affairs have passed into the hands of the 
prime minister himself, who is not likely 
to reverse a policy which was in fact his 
own. In taking back Signor Zanardelli, 
whom he had lost once before, his minis- 
try may seem to have become less Con- 
servative, for when Zanardelli and Bac- 
carini left him to become two of the 
Pentarchic chiefs, the former Depretis 
ministry was transformed into a Conserva- 
tive ministry, resting upon the support of 
the Right and of the Conservative section 
of the Left; but while taking back his 
more advanced colleague Zanardelli, and 
taking Crispi from the ranks of the oppo- 
sition, he has also taken ina minister of 
war who belongs to a very different sec- 
tion, so it cannot even be said to be clear 
that Signor Depretis has once more turned 
back towards that Left from which he 
came. The difficulties of his government 
before the change were caused, not by 
differences of opinion upon points of pol- 
icy, but by the withdrawal of active sup- 
port by a portion of the Right, owing to 
the unpopularity of the Abyssinian cam- 
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paign. The personal nature of Italian 
politics is clearly seen from the manner 
in which the Italian prime minister “ sheds 
off” his colleagues instead of making 
common cause with them; and Italy will 
never find ministerial stability until the 
English and Belgian system of standing 
or falling together is rigorously enforced. 

While the great majority of Italian poli- 
ticians support the Austro-German alli- 
ance, for reasons which we shall presently 
consider, they have to face a minority 
which, though as small among the electors 
relatively as it is in Parliament, makes 
nevertheless a great deal of noise. The 
more numerous opponents of the Austro- 
German alliance are those who declare 
for the policy of “free hands,” and who 
are really supporters of the very “ German 
policy ” which they denounce ; men, that 
is, who, while refraining from signing 
treaties in time of peace, would, were war 
to break out, enter for themselves into the 
same alliance. On the other hand, some 
of the young men burn Bismarck in effigy, 
and profess friendship for France. These 
are mere “ savages ” or “ wild men,” as the 
Germans would say, and are not worth 
counting, any more than are the ultra Irre- 
dentist faction, who would quarrel at one 
and the same time with England about 
Malta, with France about Savoy, with 
Austria about the Tyrol, with Switzerland 
about the Ticino, and with Turkey and 
Greece about Albania. They have re- 
ceived, however, few as they are, a certain 
amount of practical support from some 
opposition newspapers, which are contin- 
ually asking very disagreeable questions 
about the amount of good which the Aus- 
tro-German alliance has wrought. It is 
difficult to explain that, besides working 
good, this alliance may have prevented 
mischief in the past and may bring tangi- 
ble benefit in the future, because it would 
be equally inconvenient to have to explain 
what had been the dangers averted and 
what were to be the benefits received. 
But besides the Austro-German alliance, 
there is a feeling in favor of close friend- 
ship with England which is also popular 
with the electorate. Lord Palmerston’s 
assistance in the Garibaldian expedition 
to Sicily; England’s steady friendship 
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continued for many years to the young 
kingdom; Mr. Gladstone’s offer of a joint 
occupation of Egypt, have all contributed 
to make this feeling strong. Not long 
before his death, Signor Minghetti com- 
plained most bitterly of the refusal by 
Signor Mancini of the English proposal 
for the co-operation of Italy in arms with 
England with regard to Egyptian affairs. 
There never was a greater surprise than 
that refusal. At the time when the pro- 
posal was made, not only the English 
government but the whole of the Italian 
embassies were under the impression that 
it would be accepted. But the good was 
done by the offer itself, for it is always 
svahately remembered. No doubt the 
Italian statesmen are abler men as a rule 
than the Italian diplomatists, but some of 
the latter are clever, and Count Corti, if 
he, as Signor Bonghi, I believe, once told 
him, can hardly think himself the equal of 
Prince Bismarck, is a man of remarkable 
ability. But on the occasion of which I 
speak, the diplomatists were right, the 
statesmen were wrong, and an Italian alli- 
ance with England would have given to 
Italy without risk that position which the 
Red Sea expedition was intended, but has 
failed, to gain. In August, 1884, there 
was a development by England of the 
policy of consulting Italy with regard to 
Egypt. The French always defend their 
claim either for exclusive influence or more 
often for joint influence with ourselves in 
Egypt by pointing to the large number of 
subjects and “protected subjects” they 
possess in that country. But there are 
more real Italians than real French in 
Egypt, and the proper way to meet undue 
French claims is to point to those of Italy 
and Greece. I cannot but think that it 
must have been Germany which warned 
Italy to keep out of Egypt, for Italy in 
recent years has taken her policy as sub- 
missively from the German Empire as in 
1866 she took her policy from France. 
Still, the refusal of the offer and the sub- 
sequent regret at the refusal have not 
made the Italians angry with us but only 
with themselves ; and if Germany did give 
bad advice, that advice has not had seri- 
ously bad results. 

It is then clear that not the slightest 
modification of Italian foreign policy may 
be expected to result from any changes 
which may occur from time to time in the 
occupancy of the Consulta. Since Signor 
Depretis has been prime minister, there 
have been as many changes at the Italian 
Foreign Office as there have been in the 
constitution of the government majorities ; 
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but the foreign policy of Italy has not 
varied, and will not vary. The attitude of 
the Italian government towards the Euro- 
pean’ powers is not affected whether the 
Foreign Office is presided over by a poli- 
tician like Signor Mancini, who was for- 
eign minister when the Austro-German 
alliance was first made, or by a soldier 
and diplomatist of very different views, 
like General Count di Robilant. Count 
di Robilant, in spite of his early training, 
borne witness to by his armless sleeve, 
which is I believe a reminiscence of No- 
vara, is said to have been very Austrian 
in his sympathies since his residence at 
Vienna and his marriage with an Austrian 
lady; but the least Austrian of Italian 
politicians, were he to replace the general 
at the Consulta, would carry out the same, 
that is the Bismarckian policy. Italian 
foreigh policy may be said to be so thor- 
oughly accepted by the electorate as to be 
independent of Parliamentary groups or 
parties, and no variation in the policy is 
to be looked for because any given poli- 
tician is at the head of the Cabinet or is 
minister for foreign affairs. The proceed- 
ings in the Chamber, after the recent dis- 
aster at Saati, may be taken to exemplify 
this. The government of Signor Depretis 
demanded a vote of confidence. Signor 
Bonghi and other influential members of 
the Right consented to vote with the gov- 
ernment on the Abyssinian question, al- 
though they withdrew their support in the 
next division, not as approving or disap- 
proving of the African policy, but merely 
because certain personal modifications in 
the ministry had not taken place. The 
news of the disaster.came upon the Cham- 
ber while it was in the midst of a stormy 
discussion on the votes for public works. 
The suddenness of the news could not 
fail to call forth a great deal of demon- 
strative rhetoric in an assembly of Ital- 
ians; but although the minister obtained 
eventually only a diminished majority, the 
speeches which were made on the recep- 
tion of the news all breathed identical 
sentiments of patriotism, though pro- 
nounced by men belonging to all the dif- 
ferent groups. The money asked for 
was voted almost unanimously in the 
Chamber, and quite unanimously in the 
Senate. The subsequent demand for a 
vote of confidence prevented a unanimous 
manifestation of patriotism, but the Afri- 
can policy was never really in question. 
Like all divisions in the Italian Chamber, 
this one was determined on_ personal 
grounds, and it was Generals di Robilant 
and Ricotti who were personally attacked. 
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The colonial policy of the Italian gov- 
ernment, as well as its foreign policy, is 
likely to maintain its continuity notwith- 
standing the changes in the Cabinet. A 
military disaster of course always brings 
down upon the ministry in power more or 
less popular indignation, and the satirical 
prints of Rome have been full of pictures 
displaying Signor Depretis with a back- 
ground of skeletons in Italian uniforms 
bleaching in the African desert. The 
disaster in Abyssinia will, however, prob- 
ably not seriously check Italian colonial 
enterprise. The Italians have hitherto 
emigrated to the colonies of other nations 
rather than colonized for themselves. 
There are said to be at present two mil- 
lions of Italian subjects aboad. Many of 
them, of course, are only temporary emi- 

rants, who have left Italy for France or 
or Egypt, in the hope of making a fortune 
with which to live athome. In the South 
American republics, however, there is a 
vast number of Italian permanent settlers. 
In the Argentine Republic there are one 
million, and more than one-third of the 
inhabitants of Buenos Ayres are Italians. 
The tide of emigration, too, is increasing. 
Two hundred thousand people left Italy 
last year, of whom the greater portion 
went to this part of South America, and 
the Argentine Republic is rapidly becom- 
ing an Italian State. Irish, British, Scan- 
dinavian and German settlers thrive only 
in temperate latitudes, in which there are 
no new countries left to annex; but the 
Italians are able to endure hot climates, 
and it is not impossible therefore that, late 
as it is in the day, an Italian policy of 
colonization may succeed. This is the 
reason which induces them to persevere 
in their Red Sea policy. The main motive 
which the Italians have in attempting to 
open up a portion of the African coast is 
commerce. Italy wishes to establish im- 
portant posts which will bring into its 
hands the commerce of central! Africa, 
which is now diverted to the north, to the 
Congo, and to Zanzibar. But Italian de- 
signs on Africa are not confined to the 
Abyssinian coast. I spoke in the first 
article of this series,* of the promises 
with regard to Tripoli, as well as to Tunis, 
which were made to Italy at Berlin. The 
French protectorate of Tunis still rankles 
in Italian breasts, and the desire to obtain 
Tripoli as a set-off is only checked by the 
fear of extending the common frontier of 
Italy and France in a district where it 
would be more difficult for the Italians to 


* Germany, Livinc AGg, No. 2225, 
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defend themselves than it is in the passes 
of the Alps. The possession of Tripoli 
would only weaken Italy in the event of a 
conflict with France, be increasing the 
already onerous duties of her fleets and 
armies. 

Italian intrigue in Albania has been 
during the last few years so little heard 
of that itis perhaps only necessary to men- 
tion that in 1879 intrigues were rife, and 
that they must be expected to be set on 
foot again in the event either of the dis- 
ruption of the Austrian Empire or of an 
Austrian advance upon Salonica. The 
future of Albania must depend upon the 
wishes of the Albanians. The Albanians 
are not numerous enough to be likely to 
form an independent power of themselves, 
but they are a tough race of fighting men 
who will be able to make their voices 
heard in the ultimate decision of their des- 
tiny. There are so many of them in 
Greece that I should have thought that 
they might have joined Greece in personal 
union with less loss of national character- 
istics and of dignity and self-respect than 
would be involved in their accepting 
Italian conquest. My strong sympathies 
with Italy do not prevent my being glad 
that the intrigues of the Consulta were 
divulged to the whole world by the publi- 
cation of the famous letter dated from the 
Roman Foreign Office on the 6th of April, 
1879, by Signor Corte, the Italian consul 
at Prevesa, and addressed to Moukhtar 
Pasha. In it Signor Corte explained the 
agreement of the Italian ministry with 
Moukhtar’s project of colonizing Greek 
Epirus by Mahometan Albanians and of 
opposing the occupation of Novi Bazar 
by Austria. These intrigues are, I hope, 
matters of the past, and probably came to 
an end when Count Torinelli resigned 
the general secretaryship of the Italian 
Foreign Office. I repeat the expression 
of my hope that the future of Albania may 
depend less upon the Italian government 
than on the wishes of the Albanians them- 
selves. 

A movement which indicates the same 
desire for expansion, but which is sup- 
ported by wholly different and much more 
sentimental pleas, is the Irredentist agi- 
tation. Generally considered, the /talia 
Irredenta movement is declining. The 
feeling which exists in France for the 
restitution of Alsace has no counterpart 
in Italy, and the circumstances of course 
are wholly different. Ina sense it is true 
that as Italy represents the principle of 
Italian race history, Nice, Corsica, Malta, 
the Italian cantons of Switzerland, the 
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Trentino, Trieste, the Dalmatian coast, 
and others of the former possessions of 
that republic of Venice of which Italy 
believes herself the heir, must sometimes 
tempt Italian politicians. So long, more- 
over, as the house of Savoy rules Italy, 
the cradle of the kingly race cannot be 
forgotten. On the other hand, it is ad- 
mitted by all Italians who know the facts, 
that the Italian cantons of Switzerland 
and the duchy of Savoy do not desire to 
be Italian. The Italian cantons desire to 
remain Swiss. Lakeside Savoy, which 
smokes Swiss cigars and had sooner not 
pay double duty on them, and which dis- 
likes the blood-tax, may desire to be Swiss 
rather than French, but Italy has no hold 
on the affections of the people. In the 
county of Nice there is a great deal of 
anti-French, and some little Italian feeling, 
and in the event of the destruction of the 
French army at the hands of Germany, it 
is just conceivable that Nice would once 
again become Italian without armed re- 
sistance. When I read, however, under 
the title of “England and Europe,” an 
article on the foreign relations of this 
country, by a thoroughly competent judge, 
whose remarks upon many points are full 
of wisdom, I was amazed to find that his 
account of Italy is comprised in less than 
a single page, and concludes with the 
statement that if war should break out, 
Italy, as the price of her adhesion, would 
* look first to the restoration of Nice.” If 
it is possible to make any confident pre- 
diction with regard to foreign affairs, I 
should have thought that it is certainl 

clear that, whatever else Italy may po | 
for, she will never go out of her way to 
ask for Nice. For Italy to take Nice 
from France would be for her to repeat 
the folly of Germany in taking Alsace- 
Lorraine, with the difference that Italy is 
obviously inferior to France in military 
strength, and with the certainty that from 
that time forward, France, unless de- 
stroyed, would strain every nerve to take 
the country back. There never was much 
in the Irredentist movement as regards 
the Ticino. In Savoy, I repeat, there is 
a good deal of local Savoyard feeling, but 
no Italian feeling proper, and those in 
Savoy who are anti-French mainly incline 
towards Switzerland. In the county of 
Nice there is a great deal of local inde- 
pendent feeling, but Nice never was Ital- 
ian in its sympathies, and if called upon to 
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There is a gooc deal of Greek and other 
non-Italian blood in Corsica, and Italy 
does not find her islands so easy to rule 
as to make it wise for her in any event to 
seek to burden herself with more. In 
certain circumstances the Italian move- 
ment with regard to the Dalmatian coast 
might become formidable, but for the mo- 
ment it may be disregarded. Germany 
does not wish that Austria should ever 
cede Trieste, and Hungary will cling to 
her Adriatic port. The local feeling in 
Malta, England, were she wise in the mat- 
ter, could easily content. There remains, 
however, the question of the southern 
Tyrol. 

The question of the possible annexa- 
tion of the Italian Tyrol to Italy involves 
two sides of, Italian policy, the Irredentist 
policy and the policy of pourbotre. The 
Trentino in my opinion will probably one 
day pass to Italy, and its ultimate destiny 
is already practically accepted by its in- 
habitants and by the voice of Europe, as 
was that of Lombardy and of Venice long 
before they fell to the Italian kingdom. In 
the autumn of 1869 Napoleon III. made 
overtures to Austria and Italy with a view 
to an alliance against Prussia, but Signor 
Minghetti held out against some of his 
colleagues and, it is said, against the king. 
It was then proposed that France, Austria, 
and Italy should guarantee mutually their 
possessions, and that in the event of war 
with Germany, Austria should be given 
territory at the expense of Prussia, and 
that Italy should take the southern Tyrol. 
It is iethened that the negotiations then 
broke down because Signor Minghetti in- 
sisted on the evacuation of Rome by 
France, and, indeed, went further in de- 
claring that it was not for the partisans of 
Italian unity to oppose the foundation of 
German unity. Napoleon III.then sought 
a merely Austrian alliance, which, with all 
respect to the memory of Count Beust, he 
certainly thought he had obtained, and the 
southern Tyrol had a respite from propos- 
als of Italian annexation. That territory, 
in my belief, Italy sooner or later will 
undoubtedly receive from the necessities 
of Austria. There is probably no thought 
of Nice or Savoy or even Corsica in the 
minds of those members of the Italian 
Right who are the most strongly inclined 
towards an Austrian alliance. They know 
that to take advantage of any difficulties 


| of France, however grave, for the purpose 


choose between France and Italy would, | of reannexing Savoy or Nice, or of seizing 
by a large majority, unhesitatingly again | Corsica against the wishes of the popula- 


choose France. Corsica, also, is Corsican 
rather than either Italian or French. 


tion—for the Italian party are a small 
| minority both in the county and the duchy 
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and the island — would be to cripple Italy 
forever, inasmuch as she would from that 
time forward be forced to be continually 
armed to the teeth against the French. 
But the friends of Austria and the ene- 
mies of Austria concur in desiring, and in 
expecting to obtain, the Italian Tyrol. The 
friends expect to get it as a free gift for 
helping Austria against Russia, and the 
enemies expect to get it as a prize upon 
her downfall. It is just possible that al- 
though the Italian franchise has been 
greatly extended, the foreign policy of the 
majority of the people, that is, the foreign 
policy of the Catholic contadinz, might 
prove to be different from the agg of the 
majority of the existing electors, although 
I do not think so, but supposing that 
ultimately, when the suffrage is again 
extended, the pro-German policy should 
disappear, the southern Tyrol will not less 
surely, but in a different way, be lost to 
Austria. 

I sum up, then, my view upon both the 
Irredentist and the pourbotre policy by 
asserting that practical politicians in Italy 
would no more think of rousing a feeling 
in favor of the cession of Malta by En- 
gland or of Corsica by France than would 
practical politicians in Germany or France 
raise a similar cry for Heligoland or for the 
Channel Islands. The different feeling 
which exists with regard to the Trentino 
is due to the plain fact that in that direc- 
tion there is, on the borders of Italy, a 
population which desires union with Italy, 
and also that in that quarter Italy knows 
that she has a wretched frontier. Senti- 
ment and the desire for security concur 
in this particular instance, and Italians of 
all groups are united in a desire to obtain 
from the Austrian alliance the Tyrol so 
far as Botzen. Looking more generally 
to Italian foreign policy I should explain 
that, in desiring the maintenance of the 
status guo upon the Mediterranean, Italy 
not only hopes to protect herself against 
any desire to reconstitute the temporal 
power, but also hopes to hold Russia’s 
ambition in check. Italian public opin- 
ion, supported, as it believes, by that of 
England, strongly resists the expansion of 
Russia in south-eastern Europe. I must 
frankly admit that the language with re- 
gard to the maintenance of the status guo 
is pushed farther in Italy than the facts 
would warrant. All sections of Italian 
politicians repudiate the desire to ask for 
the Trentino as the price for services ren- 
dered. But in private they frankly hold 
language very different from their public 
utterances, 
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The only section of the Italians who are 
warm in their friendship for France are a 
remnant of old Garibaldians deeply at- 
tached to republican institutions. The 
lack of friendliness for their great western 
neighbor does not arise from ingratitude 
or from Irredentist tradition, but from a 
series of irritations ; one of the earliest of 
which was the continued occupation of 
Rome by French troops so long as men 
could be spared for the purpose, and one 
of the latest of which is the ridiculous 
pleasantry of finding in the imaginary 
Khroumir a pretext for the sudden occu- 
pation of Tunis. That there is bad blood 
between the two nations is seen in the 
disturbances which occur in all great cen- 
tres of population where French and Ital- 
ian workmen are brought into contact. 
The old feeling of irritation towards Aus- 
tria has almost subsided, and Italy, or, to 
speak more accurately, the present electo- 
rate of Italy, seems very willing to enter 
into alliance with its former foe. As to 
Germany, moderate politicians in Italy de- 
cline to be irritated at expressions of grati- 
tude addressed by the imperial government 
to the pope for his aid at the recent elec- 
tions. The phrase in the pope’s letter 
which seemed to point to a hope of the 
restoration of the temporal power has been 
explained away as having been written, 
during the illness of the pontifical secre- 
tary of state, by a juvenile hand, and, 
although the explanation need not neces- 
sarily - believed, it is an interesting fact 
that it has been offered and accepted. 
But what is perhaps more important is, 
that Italy at once demanded an explanation 
at Berlin, and received from Berlin the 
strongest possible denial on the part both 
of Germany and Austria of any dream that, 
under any circumstances, the position of 
the supreme pontiff would be regarded by 
those powers as a matter calling for their 
interference. Although Italians outside 
the government are hardly aware that these 
completely satisfactory explanations have 
been given, they take Prince Bismarck’s 
speeches in a very friendly spirit. They 
say that the German government could 
not do less than publicly express gratitude 
to the holy father for his co-operation in 
the triumph of imperial ideas. They 
smile at the recollection that the first great 
interference of the pope in modern times 
in Europe has been an interference in 
support of the policy which the kingdom 
of Italy strongly desires to see prevail. 
They point out that this very interference 
on the part of the Vatican in an important 
internal question in a foreign country is a 
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patent proof to all Europe of the complete 
liberty of action which the supreme pontiff 
enjoys, though, or because, deprived of 
temporal power. The successors of Ca- 
vour and of Minghetti declare that the 
pope’s action is a triumph for the Italian 
goverment, and that it isa realizatiop of 
what, that party have always affirmed, that 
the power of the papacy would become 
far more effective if delivered from the 
trammels of a temporal kingdom. 

Italy might, of course, by avoiding an 
Austro-German alliance, and by keeping 
her hands free for eventualities, abstain 
also from maintaining so large an army as 
she has, at all events nominally, to support 
at present. I doubt, however, whether in 
any circumstances she could with pru- 
dence reduce her armaments. The Ital- 
ian army is very numerous on paper; it is 
not very large in fact ; and the Italian fleet 
is a cheap one considering its power, and 
it needs to be strong when we remember 
that Sicily and Sardinia have to be held, 
that an enormously long and very narrow 
kingdom has to be saved from being cut 
in half, and that Italy is directly menaced 
by the French positions at Carthage, in 
Corsica, and onthe Riviera. Italy thinks, 
moreover, that a great European war is 
inevitable soon, and that owing to her 
geographical position she will be forced 
to take part in it as the permanent ally of 
one side, or else to sell her co-operation 
to the highest bidder. Italy has in her 
king a cavalry officer with a strong desire 
to distinguish himself in the field. She 
is nervously anxious about her generals. 
Perhaps the most important feature of 
the proceedings consequent upon the dis- 
aster at Saati is the censure passed upon 
the general commanding at Massowah. 
The Italian government expressed its dis- 
approval of the actions of General Gené, 
and his position becoming untenable he 
has been replaced by General Saletta, who 
initiated the occupation and who knows 
the country well. At first sight this seems 
to bear out the suggestion made by me in 
the last article of the present series,* that 
while the Italian soldiers may be as brave 
as they appear to have proved themselves 
at Saati, their superior officers are not to 
be depended upon for head work in diffi- 
cult circumstances. Against this view, 
however, it should be remembered that 
all governments, when overtaken by sud- 
den military disaster, are inclined to make 
scapegoats of the unfortunate command- 
ers. General Gené has not yet been heard 


* Austro-Hungary, Livinc Acg, No. 2237. 
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in his defence, and should he be proved 
to be incompetent it does not follow that 
there are no capable commanders in the 
army. We have had our own reverses in 
Africa frequently within the last fifty years, 
but we have no lack of competent generals 
who might be trusted to retrieve all errors, 
Be that as it may, however, there is an 
impression abroad that Italian generalship 
may have some difficulty in regaining the 
reputation lost in 1866. King Humbert 
is an enthusiastic soldier and may be trust- 
ed to see to the efficiency of his troops 
so far as lies in his power. The Italians 
are quick in learning their drill, they can 
subsist on very little, and their Alpine 
regiments are unequalled for mountain 
warfare. In that excellent work, “ Mili- 
tary Italy,” which is, I believe, written by 
Captain 4 Court, of the Rifle Brigade, the 
author makes perhaps his only mistake 
when he states that the French Chasseurs, 
the men who would have to meet these 
splendid troops, are “selected” from 
“oamekeepers, hunters, and foresters.” 
The French, in my opinion, are utterly 
unfit to meet them, and it is probable that 
even if Italy were engaged with France 
in a single-handed contest the French 
could not, without great efforts, force the 
passes of the Alps. 

The real value of the Italian army may, 
perhaps, be best ascertained from a care- 
ful consideration of the debate in Decem- 
ber, 1886, in which the then minister of 
war, General Ricotti, explained the exact 
force which, after the first of April of the 
present year, Italy would be able to put 
into the field. He did not for one moment 
pretend that the enormous nominal force 
which Italy possesses, exceeding by one 
hundred thousand the number of instruct- 
ed men possessed by Germany herself, 
would really be found when wanted; but 
he gave figures which would go to show 
that the Italian army can put into line 
about such a force as we should expct 
from the Italian war budget, namely, 
force somewhat inferior to that of Aus 
tria. It is the combination of a large 
army and a powerful fleet which really 
makes Italy formidable ; for if Italy has 
only the fifth army it has the third navy 
of all the powers. . 

Captain 4 Court has admirably pointed 
out how, for a young country, and a coun- 
try with an overburdened budget, it was 
not possible to build ship for ship against 
France, and not within Italy’s power to 
create a fleet numerically equal to that of 
France, but that what was possible was to 
build a small number of enormous sea 
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going ironclads of the first class, “larger, 
stronger, swifter, and more heavily armed 
than any afloat.” Were Italy not protect- 
ed by a powerful fleet, such as might have 
some chance of holding its own against 
the French in its own waters, the French 
fleet could be used to destroy Italian 
mobilization if Italy had joined an alli- 
ance against France. The Italian railway 
lines could be cut at many places from 
the coast. Not only from Toulon and 
Ajaccio, but also from her new port at 
Biserta, on the Tunisian coast, France 
could keep watch and could pounce on 
Italy. The great difficulty, however, in 
the way of Italy is caused by her want of 
coal, for Italy may be said to have no coal 
for her ships, and the difficulty of getting 
coal to her southern ports in time of war 
would be immense if she had not com- 
mand of the seas. In materially increas- 
ing the number of her large ironclads 
Italy has been aiming at nothing less than 
the command of the Mediterranean as 
against France ; but supposing that France 
were sufficiently free from the risk of 
maritime attack elsewhere to be able to 
concentrate her naval strength in the Med- 
iterranean, it would be a delusion to sup- 
pose that the Italian naval forces could 
hold their own against the French. The 
Italian material is excellent, no doubt, but 
the results of Lissa are not encouraging. 
To judge from naval expenditure, Italy 
seems to get a great deal for her money. 
If we were to look at the figures we should 
suppose that there were five navies in the 
world worth counting, the British and 
French of the first class, and the Russian, 
German, and ltalian of the second class; 
but as a matter of fact the Russian and 
German navies are not worth counting by 
the side of the Italian navy of to-day. I 
doubt, however, whether the Italian, Ger- 
man, and Austrian navies could possibly 
hope to hold the Mediterranean against 
those of France and Russia, weak as is 
the Russian navy, in a general Continental 
war, so high is the estimate which I form 
of the power of France at sea. Russia, 
indeed, spends more upon her navy than 
does Italy; but Russia probably does not 
get her money’s worth. Italy at the pres- 
ent moment, in addition to the two splen- 
did ships which she has at sea, is building 
or equipping eight first-class sea-going 
ironclads as against seven being built by 
France and eleven by ourselves, and she 
certainly seems to have, as regards the 
material of her fleet, achieved remarkable 
results at a low rate of cost. The Italian 
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fleet, in the event of war, would not have 
those scattered duties to perform which 
would fall to the lot of the French and 
English navies. The fleet of Italy would 
have to defend the Jtalian coast against 
attack, and if possible to keep up the 
communications with Sicily and Sardinia. 
Massowah would have to take care of it- 
self, and the Italian fleet would be con- 
centrated, whilst that of France, in some 
degree, would have to be dispersed over 
the whole world; but unless France had 
to put forth on land such efforts as to need 
the men and guns of her navy for the 
defence of her own fortresses, the time of 
concentration in the Mediterranean would 
arrive, anda great strain would be imposed 
upon the Italian fleet. Those who look 
upon the Italian navy as being a navy of 
offence because it consists chiefly of iron- 
clads of the first class capable of holding 
the seas, forget the necessity imposed 
upon Italy by her shape and geographical 
position. It is impossible to defend the 
coast of Italy by fortifications, and there 
is no country so vulnerable. The moun- 
tains run down the centre of a long nar- 
row strip, and the strategic railway lines 
are easily reachable from the sea. On the 
south, too, Carthage once more threatens 
Rome. The Italian monster ironclads 
are certainly not too numerous for the de- 
fence of the Italian coast, and in my belief 
the naval policy which has been pursued 
by Italy is one which was necessary to 
her existence, and she is to be congratu- 
lated upon the low price at which she 
has succeeded in obtaining her splendid 
ships. , 

The recent fall of the war minister will 
be productive of as little change in the 
military policy of Italy as the fall of the 
late foreign minister will produce change 
in the foreign policy of that country. 
Count di Robilant was directing the colo- 
nial as well as the foreign policy proper, 
and the two chief ministers who have 
gone out are the two who were responsible 
for the conduct of the Abyssinian expedi- 
tion. Still, not even the Abyssinian policy 
will be changed, or if any modifications 
should take place in it, they will be wholly 
independent of the recent alterations in 
the ministry. 

Power at present in Italy is vested in 
the hands of the prime minister, “ the old 
Parliamentary hand” of Italian politics, 
“the fox,” as he is usually called, both by 
his opponents and his friends, the man 
without a policy, but supreme in Parlia- 
mentary management, able to work either 
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with the Right or with the Left. Although|as I said, it is understood that Cairoli 
Italian policy, especially perhaps Italian| would accept the withdrawal of Count 
foreign policy, is so far removed from the | Corti and the gift of the embassy in Lon- 


hysterical as continually to remind one of 
the calmness and calculation of Machia- 
velli, yet the impression which a stranger 
carries away from a sitting of the Italian 
Chamber is that the methods of expres- 
sion of Italian politicians are, to say the 
least, emotional. Persons not familiar 
with the energy of Italian rhetoric would 
imagine that a dozen duels next morning 
must be the result of a heat:d debate in 
the Chamber, unless indeed they were an- 
ticipated bya free fight on the floor of the 
House. The scenes which took place on 
the reception of the bad news from Mas- 
sowah were of this description, and Count 
di Robilant, trained amid the discipline of 
soldiers and the calm of diplomatists, is 
hardly the man to cope with violent rhe- 
torical onslaughts. Very different is the 
prime minister, “the old Stradella,” as he 
is called from his long association with his 
Lombard constituency of violin tradition. 
He is told every morning in journals rep- 
resenting every shade of opinion that 
neither the country nor the Chamber is 
with him, but newspaper criticisms disturb 
him as little as do turbulent scenes in 
Parliament. It is confidently asserted, 
and, more than that, it is believed, that 
had he failed in forming his new ministry, 
which contains a preponderating repre- 
sentation of the Left, he had ready in his 
pocket a second list, for presentation to 
the king, of a Cabinet containing a pre- 
dominant element ofthe Right. For more 
than twenty years, ever since he first en- 
tered “the Cabinet of conciliation,” he 
has been, with short intervals, a minister. 
After Rattazzi’s death he became leader 
of the Left, and a few years later he suc- 
ceeded in upsetting the Minghetti gov- 
ernment, and was called upon to form a 
ministry. In 1882, after the death of 
Sella, he parted from his old colleagues of 
the extreme Left and became the leader 
of the two centres, having arrayed against 
him a combination of the Pentarchs, or 
five leaders of the opposition Left. By 
taking into his Cabinet two of the Pen- 
tarchs he has divided the two southern 
Pentarchs, Crispi and Nicotera, and taken 
one of the three northern Pentarchs away 
from the twoothers. Much more interest- 
ing to the Italians than any question of 
foreign policy, is the discussion as to the 
line which will be taken by the two prin- 
cipal of the three Pentarchs who remain 
outside, Cairoli and Nicotera, Although, 





don, there may be English difficulties in 
the way. 

Although the fact that Italian politicians 
of all groups pursue practically the same 
foreign policy may in one sense tend to 
the preservation of the peace or Europe, 
yet the lack of stability in successive 
Italian governments must prove a certain 
weakness to the country itself. This de- 
fect in Italian politics cannot but be re- 
gretted by Englishmen, as Italy, of all 
the nations of Europe, is our one warm- 
hearted, and I may add disinterested, 
friend. In all quarters, in the journals 
representing every shade of opinion, En- 
gland is always spoken of in terms of cor- 
dial affection. Italians frequently abuse 
one another, attack the Russians, attack 
the Greeks, attack the French, and even 
attack their Austrian and German allies, 
but their references to us are always more 
than courteous. It is to England that 
they look for historic guidance as well as 
for modern advice. During the late diffi- 
culties in the formation of an administra- 
tion an important pamphlet appeared at 
Rome, which, after pointing out the de- 
fects in the existing groups, strongly 
urged the formation of a coalition govern- 
ment in which politicians of all views 
should sink minor differences in face of 
the grave condition of Continental affairs. 
To strengthen his argument the writer 
quoted all the coalition governments of 
England for more than a century past. 
English Parliamentary institutions are 
reverenced in Italy, and the record of the 
last few years in the English House of 
Commons has not yet destroyed the good 
tradition. 

The reconstitution of the Cabinet throws 
little light upon the future of Italian poli- 
tics, for it has failed to bring to the front 
what are called coming men. Crispi has 
been styled the Gambetta of Italy, but, 
except that Gambetta came from the south 
of France and Crispi comes from the south 
of Italy, I see little resemblance between 
the men. Crispi was an active politician 
in 1848, when Gambetta was a child, and 
now, within two years of seventy, he is 
not likely to rise to a higher position in 
Europe than he commands at present. 
Zanardelli is his contemporary. General 
Bertolé Viale, who has succeeded General 
Ricotti at the War Office, was previously 
in office as long ago as_ 1869, before Gen- 
eral Ricotti was at the War Office for the 
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first time. He is nearly sixty years of | 
age, and, representing as he does the) 
moderate element among the new minis- 
ters, is not over popular with a large por- | 
tion of the Left. The strongest of the old | 
members of the Cabinet who did not go| 
out are Signor Brin, the minister of ma- 
rine, and Signor Magliani, who has never 
been a deputy, but who, on account of his 
great financial astuteness, seems likely to 
sit on the government bench in perpetuity 
as minister of finance. 

The Socialist party is of no great ac- 
count in Italy. In the large towns of the 
north there is an ultra-Radical element, 
and in Rome there is a section of the 
population inclined to republican views, 
but the Italians themselves seem to think 
that they are more free from difficulties 
either with the Socialists or with the Re- 
publicans than are the other powers. A 
Roman satirical paper lately published a 
cartoon representing the great powers 
parleying and bickering about armaments 
and alliances, while in the background 
the dangerous elements in the respective 
countries are depicted as jackals waiting 
for their opportunity. Thus in Russia 
there is the Nihilist, in Germany the So- 
cialist, and in France the Anarchist, but 
many will think that the artist is hardly 
well acquainted with the politics of the 
United Kingdom, for he labels our corre- 
sponding beast of prey as “ Orangist.” 

The most interesting and the most diffi- 
cult of all the problems which Italy pre- 
sents is that of the future relations of 
the Italian government and the Vatican. 
These are not, of course, a matter of 
merely domestic interest, and indeed there 
is an inclination on the part of the English, 
French, and German press to overrate 
rather than under-estimate the importance 
of the question of the temporal power. 
There is a section of Italian politicians 
represented by journals of some influence, 
which adopt an irreconcilable tone to all 
pretensions of the Holy See. For in- 
stance, after commenting upon the recent 
utterance of Prince Bismarck, a leading 
Opposition journal asks if Italy can regard 
with indifference this alliance on the part 
of her ally (Germany) with her “ worst en- 
emy” (the “papacy,” or the Vatican). 
There are, however, in Italy, a great num- 
ber of sagacious politicians who do not 
consider the pope to be the natural foe 
of modern civilization, and who follow 
Cavour and Minghetti in hoping to estab- 
lish good relations between the Holy See 
and the Italian government without giving 
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up one atom of the principle of Italian 
unity. Cavour, of course, did not live to 
see even the removal of the capital from 
Turin to Florence, but in his last days he 
expressed the hope that it would be his 
fortune still to live to date from Rome a 
treaty of peace with the Vatican, which 
would have singular importance to the * 
future of human society. Minghetti, for 
whose death Italy still mourns, followed 
Cavour in the desire to give the Church 
greater liberty than it had ever enjoyed, 
while maintaining unimpaired Italian 
unity. The followers of this eminent 
man advance two propositions: the first, 
that it was not merely the Italian govern 
ment which took possession of Rome, but 
the entire Italian nation which occupied 
it; the second, that the nation though not 
ardently Catholic is profoundly Catholic. 
They differ from Machiavelli’s opinion, 
that the Italian nation by the fault of the 
papacy is the least religious in the world. 
There is, indeed, in Italy, none of that 
aggressive antagonism to the Church 
which is characteristic of modern France. 
The number of parents who will not per- 
mit their children to be baptized, or who 
are in favor of purely civil marriage and 
burial, is very small. On the other hand, 
while the nation is imbued with Catholi- 
cism, it is a Catholicism of a much calmer 
type than that of the Catholics of France 
and Belgium. The nation, moreover, is 
one which understands the spirit of com- 
promise, and it has no taste for religious 
persecution. “Death to priests” may be 
written up occasionally on the colonnade 
of St. Peter’s, but meanwhile the most 
uncompromising Liberals send their chil- 
dren to the schools of the fathers. 

It is important to understand this atti- 
tude on the part of the Italian nation, 
amid the apparent or outward war to the 
knife which is supposed to exist between 
the Vatican and the government of the 
king. It has been wittily observed that 
Protestantism has made no progress in 
Italy because the would-be proselytizers 
try to persuade the Italian to give up 


|opinions which he does not possess, for 


others which he does not understand. 
The Italians at present look upon churches 
and the priesthood as they do upon their 
blue sky and sunshine, as part of Italian 
life, but moderate men are throwing out 
warnings which have not yet become 
threats, that unless the Vatican will step 
forward to a solution which will put an 
end to the political antagonism existing 
between the papacy and the Catholic 
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masses of the country, the anti-papal feel- 
ing will develop into an anti-Catholic 
movement which, once set going, will be- 
come as national as is now the recognition 
of the Church. It is certain that the 
kingdom of Italy has no intention of ever 
admitting the sovereignty of the pope 
over even a particular quarter of the city 
of Rome. Under no circumstances would 
any portion of the population consent to 
the possible withdrawal of absolute liberty 
of the press, of religion, and of education. 
It is certain also that no European power 
will find it expedient to wage war upon 
united Italy for the purpose of imposing 
restrictions upon the unity of the kingdom. 
In justice to the Holy See I ought, how- 
ever, to state that nothing can be stronger 
than the private declarations made, that 
the holy father would not accept of 
armed intervention on his behalf. The 
pope’s own view is supported in Catholic 
circles by remembrances of the humilia- 
tions and disasters which have been 
brought upon the Holy See by the armed 
support of foreign powers, and on the 
other hand by evidence that the pope, de- 
prived of temporal power, is at the present 
moment a more considerable figure in the 
councils of Europe, with Protestant as 
well as with Catholic governments, than 
he could ever hope to be were he again 
invested with some merely territorial 
sway. The political influence of the Vati- 
can has risen higher lately than the high- 
est point at which it had stood since the 
Reformation, and it will rise yet higher 
as the temporal power recedes into the 
mists of the past. 

We have seen that among the leaders 
of public opinion in Italy there are two 
sets of views in regard to the future of 
the papacy. There is the view of the 
irreconcilable party who treat the pope 
as a pretender to a portion of Italian ter- 
ritory ; and there is the moderate view, 
which, while it will not concede anything 
whatever to the supposed territorial pre- 
tensions of the Holy See, not only pro- 
fesses the greatest solicitude for the 
complete liberty of the supreme pontiff, 
but also expresses the liveliest satisfaction 
at the increased influence of the Vatican 
in Europe now that it is unfettered or 
freed from foreign influence. 

It is not very easy to state the view 
which the Vatican itself takes of the situ- 
ation, because there are two opinions 
among the cardinals, as there are two 
opinions among Italian politicians. Per- 
sons whose acquaintance with the Sacred 
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College is confined to social intercourse 
with certain of its members during a brief 
stay at Rome are frequently struck by the 
limited scope of the ideas of those princes 
of the Church with whom they are thus 
brought into contact. On some matters 
not entirely ecclesiastical the Roman car- 
dinals are no mean authorities. On musi- 
cal criticism, on the culinary art, and even 
on the science of philology, an almost 
perfect knowledge is sometimes met with, 
but the questions of the day interesting 
to public men are treated by the eminent 
Church dignitaries at Rome either with a 
limited apprehension of their bearing or 
with childlike simplicity. The society 
cardinals, however, are not the men who 
are admitted into the intimate councils of 
the pope. They represent his Holiness 
admirably well in ceremonials of the 
Church, in which they make an imposing 
figure, but they have no part in suggesting 
the policy of the Holy See. 

The Vatican, which in the minds of 
most foreigners is a magnificent cluster 
of galleries, gardens, and libraries, in the 
recesses of which the holy father sits a 
captive, is as a fact the most wonderfully 
organized collection of public offices in 
the world. No capital in Europe has the 
advantage of finding under one vast roof 
all its departments of State as is the case 
at the Vatican. Indiaalone in part shares 
with the Holy See this advantage, if we 
consider as the capital of India the dark 
and dingy building in Charles Street, 
Whitehz is But the Vatican has that 
which India cannot find, polished diplo- 
matists who are familiar with the life of 
courts, astute statesmen and men of the 
world, who every morning read the lead- 
ing journals of all Europe, as well as a 
host of skilful permanent officials well 
versed in office work and equally compe- 
tent to indite a despatch in ecclesiastical 
Latin or in diplomatic French. To the 
Piazza di St. Pietro there come daily the 
representatives of all the nationalities, not 
only priests, not only Catholics, but poli- 
ticians also, whose governments do not 
officially recognize the papacy. 

The diplomatic relations of the Holy 
See with those powers which have official 
dealings with it, are maintained ‘at Rome 
by four ambassadors, those of France, 
Austro-Hungary, Spain, and Portugal, and 
by envoys extraordinary from Prussia, 
Belgium, and Bavaria among others. The 
representatives of the Vatican abroad are 
nuncios at Paris, Vienna, Munich, Lis- 
bon, Brussels, and Madrid, if we leave 
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out the less important capitals. It willbe 
seen that the sending and receiving of 
representatives is for the most part mu- 
tual, but there are exceptions in the case 
of the Protestant countries which have 
relations with the Holy See, Prussia, for 
example, sending an envoy extraordinary 
and not receiving a nuncio. Holland 
also receives an inter-nuncio—a diplo- 
matist of the second class—but does 
not send anenvoy. The nunciatures are 
the chief training-ground for the highest 
offices of the Vatican. Leo XIII. him- 
self was nuncio at Brussels. Cardinal 
Franchi, his first secretary of state, was 
nuncio at Madrid; Cardinal Nina, who 
succeeded Franchi, was, like the pope, 
formerly at Brussels; and Cardinal Ja- 
cobini was called from Vienna to be sec- 
retary of state. Several of the present 
representatives of the holy see in Euro- 
pean capitals are men who are likely to 
be heard of in the future beyond the limits 
of the diplomatic body; as, for example, 
Cardinal di Rende, who holds the most 
difficult post, that of Paris; and the broth- 
ers Vannutelli, who are at Vienna and 
Lisbon, and who are both remarkable men. 
Cardinal Rampolla, the nuncio at Madrid, 
is one of those who have been spoken of 
as likely to succeed to the office of secre- 
tary of state; but there are rumors as to 
his health not being sufficiently good. 
He is one of the youngest wearers of the 
scarlet biretta, being only forty-three, and 
he was himself trained in the nunciature 
at Madrid, when Cardinal Simeoni was 
the apostolic representative there. It will 
be seen that the persons who mainly di- 
rect the Vatican affairs are all Italian, and 
I may add that all the members of the 
papal secretariate, from Monsignor Mo- 
cenni, the accomplished pro-secretary of 
state downwards, are Italians to a man. 
A waiting game is at present being played 
upon both sides. The Quirinal waiis for 
the Vatican to formulate some proposition 
which will recognize that the seat of Ital- 
ian government must remain at Rome; 
and the Vatican likewise waits, declining 
to make any move whatever. At the same 
time the Vatican undoubtedly has no illu- 
sions, and does not expect, either from 
Italy or from abroad, any concession of 
territory or of temporal power. 

The Italian clergy are not without na- 
tional feeling, and the recent disaster in 
Abyssinia has brought it out in calling 
forth pulpit commendations of the soldiers 
who died for their country. The irrecon- 
cilable Italian politicians discount this 
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patriotic action by urging that the Hol 
See has every reason for encouraging Ital- 
ian colonial enterprise, inasmuch as its 
successful accomplishment would involve 
the establishment of Italian missionar 
bishoprics, which would be under the di- 
rect control of the Vatican ; but the priestly 
patriotism is none the less real for all the 
gibes and sneers. 

The pope never sets foot beyond his 
so-called prison. Every now and then a 
paragraph appears in the Italian and 
French papers which states that the holy 
father has been recognized taking a drive 
in the streets of Rome in disguise, or at 
all events not in pontifical attire. Such 
statements are probably not intended to 
be inventions, but they have been in each 
case the result of a glimpse of his elder 
brother, Cardinal Joseph Pecci. The im- 
prisonment of the pope has had an effect 
in Rome and in Italy wholly different 
from that which it has had in foreign 
countries. Abroad his captivity invests 
him with a mystery which has increased 
his influence. Even people who are well 
acquainted with the real surroundings of 
the pope are impressed with the idea of 
the captive figure of the Vatican not onl 
directing the affairs of what they loo 
upon as the Church universal throughout 
the world —for Westerns know little of 
the Eastern Church — but also influencing 
the policies of European powers from his 
self-imposed prison. On the Roman peo- 
ple his withdrawal from public view has 
had an entirely different effect. The Ital- 
ian nature is not spiritual or mystical. 
Moreover, the people, though accepting 
the Catholic religion as a part of their 
daily life, do not trouble themselves about 
polemical discussions on matters of belief 
or of ecclesiastical polity. It has been 
unfairly said of them that they would be 
a nation of freethinkers if they had ever 
been known to think, but there is a certain 
measure of truth which underlies the epi- 
gram. The simpler portion of them are, 
however, moved, as no other people is 
moved, by gorgeous pageantry and the 
rich coloring of bright processions. The 
pope enclosed within the Vatican walls to 
them is nothing; but a pope making a 
progress through the streets of Rome in 
his chariot of state, and attended by the 
noble guards, is an embodiment of all they 
admire and revere. The pope’s advisers 
ought to know their own business best, 
but it cannot be doubted that if the holy 
father had been permitted to make him- 
self visible to the Roman people, each 
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drive he took through the city would have 
been atriumphal progress. The king and 
the queen would have been the first to 
pay him marks of reverence, and the spec- 
tacle of the popular rulers of united Italy 
yielding public homage to the successor 
of St. Peter would have had a result diffi- 
cult to over-estimate. It has ‘not, how- 
ever, seemed good to the majority among 
the cardinals that this policy should be 
followed, and the pope is unknown to the 
younger generation of Italians. 

Although the cardinals take the view 
that I have put forward they have no be- 
lief in the restoration of any form of tem- 
poral power, and, on the other hand, not 
the slightest intention of leaving Rome, 
to which they are attached by large mone 
interests and by every consideration which 
makes life endurable to highly civilized 
old gentlemen. They are well aware that 
even supposing the impossible, viz., the 
future existence of an Italian government 
which would consent to abdicate in any 
degree the position attained in 1870, there 
would still be the population of Rome it- 
self to reckon with. The city has under- 
gone an extraordinary change since the 
occupation by the Italian troops. It has 
enormously increased in size since it has 
become the capital, and not only are the 
new inhabitants strongly opposed to the 
restitution in any form or degree of the 
temporal power, but the great bulk of the 
old Roman population is now, if not ar- 
dently attached to the royal government, 
at all events greatly disinclined to return 
to the former state of things. ; 

The policy of the Vatican in prohibiting 
good Catholics from taking any part in 
Italian political affairs, either as electors 
or as candidates, has been much discussed 
of late. The contadini could possibly be 
greatly influenced at the ballot-boxes by 
the priests. On the other hand, the pope 
could only return a Catholic Chamber by 
frankly giving up the temporal power, 
otherwise only those who were traitors to 
their country and ready for civil war would 
support his men, and these are very few. 
The policy though probably foolish and 
mistaken from what ought to be the Vati- 
can point of view, is a mere corollary of 
the pope’s attitude to the Italian govern- 
ment. Those who talk about the Vatican 
having it in its power to make constitu- 
tional government impossible in Italy 
show an entire misapprehension of the 
situation. What the Vatican has it in its 
power to do is to strengthen by a mild 
and friendly exercise of its power both 
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the Italian government and its own posi- 
tion, to the advantage of Conservative 
interests in Italy and throughout the 
world. In July, 1880, there was consider- 
able discussion at the Vatican as to the 
attitude to be adopted. Some of the 
foreign cardinals were at that time most 
anxious that conditional support should 
be given to the Italian monarchy, but the 
majority of the cardinals held and still 
hold the opposite view. The “inexpe- 
dient,” on which ground the Church, after 
a fierce debate in council, decided not to 
take part in Italian politics, has, I am 
sorry to say, in the recent prevalence of 
reactionary views, been explained as 
meaning “unlawful,”.so that there is now 
direct prohibition. On the other hand, 
Italy swarms with active bishops of vast 
influence, and the Church, in my opinion, 
has it in her power to make modern Italy 
into a citadel of the Church, provided she 
frankly accepts Italian unity and takes a 
completely patriotic attitude as regards the 
few home affairs in which she ought to 
make her influence felt. The reactionary 
party among the cardinals make use of 
modern weapons. They point out to the 
Roman pontiff, what no doubt is true, that 
the Church must not be Italian but world- 
wide. If, however, the Church is not to 
be Italian, it might be well to begin by so 
changing the constitution of the Sacred 
College as to make that body cosmopolitan 
and not Italian. One cardinal for Canada 
and one for Australia may be enough for 
the present, but it is ridiculous to say that 
one cardinal is a sufficient representative 
in the Sacred College for the Catholic 
population of the United States. In my 
opinion both changes might be — 
made. The government of the Churc 

might be made non-Italian, and really 
placed in the hands of the whole Church, 
to select without regard for nationalit 

the best servants that she can find; ro | 
on the other hand, Italy might become a 
sure haven, as free from foreign influence 
as Switzerland herself, and the most 
peaceful and contented of possible homes 
for the seat of a great Church. The 
Church has it in her power to aid the 
Italian patriotic view in favor of the crea- 
tion of a modern State which should have 
something of the glories of ancient Rome. 
The Mazzinian and Garibaldian forms of 
the Italian revolution may both be weak 
in Italy, but patriotism and the sentiment 
of unity are strong, and the Church is 
supposed by the people to be non-patriotic 
if not hostile to unity. When once it be- 
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comes clear, as sooner or later it must, 
that Italy can have Catholic unity, a really 
world-wide Church may find in Italy, with- 
out any temporal power, a true indepen- 
dence. 

If we look to the religious side of the 
question, surely from the Catholic point 
of view the decision that it is unlawful for 
good Catholics to take partin Italian elec- 
tions seems open to exception, for it leaves 
the majority of Italian Catholics to be 
legislated for in all home matters by rep- 
resentatives of the minority of non-Catho- 
lics, and nominal Catholics who reject the 
authority of the Church. The reactionary 
party at the Vatican are, therefore, appar- 
ently not only doing that which is unwise 
from the point of view of the political in- 
terests of the Church, but also that which 
may be wrong from the religious point of 
view. 

Even the most extreme among the reac- 
tionary party at the Vatican do not expect 
a restoration of temporal power. They 
keep out of Italian public life the most 
Conservative element in Italy, and the 
profess to wait for that which they well 
know can never come. There are many 
who think that the Church is wise to 
maintain the interdict on voting, because 
the removal of the interdict would only 
reveal the fact that the Church cannot 
control the voters. Certainly it cannot 
control the voters in a sense hostile to the 
Italian kingdom, and certainly it would 
be foolish to remove the interdict with the 
view of making war on Italy. On the 
principle of the grandeur of the unknown, 
it is no doubt true that the hostility of the 
Church in abstention produces more effect 
than would be produced by the hostility 
of the Church coupled with an ineffective 
exercise of the voting power ; but my con- 
tention is that the time has come for a 
patriotic exercise of the voting power by 
Catholics, and for the abandonment of an 
attitude which may be dignified but which 
is contrary to the real interests of the 
Church. 

The pope and the working cardinals take 
pleasure in dealing less with the masses 
than with “sovereigns and statesmen,” to 
use Lord Beaconsfield’s expression. For 
this work they have a marvellous aptitude, 
and were they less fettered by the atti- 
tude of the reactionary majority there is 
hardly any limit to the influence to which 
the Holy See under modern conditions 
might attain. There are, however, certain 
subjects upon which the cleverest intel- 
lects of the Vatican take as cramped a 
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view as do the most prejudiced priests 
who have no dealings beyond their own 
limited horizon. There is the question of 
Freemasonry, for instance. Nothing will 
persuade the supreme pontiff and his most 
accomplished advisers that Freemasonry 
in England has no dealings with Free- 
masonry on the Continent, and has noth- 
ing in common with anti-religious secret 
organizations. Itis in vain to point out 
that English Masons are merely a collec- 
tion of non-political convivial people who, 
whether rightly or wrongly, like to com- 
bine feasting with charity, that the heir 
apparent to the throne is at their head, 
and that it so happens that all or nearly 
all of the chief officials are past or pres- 
ent members of Conservative administra- 
tions. It is useless to ask where, if the 
mere use of secret signs and passwords is 
to constitute a wicked crime against the 
Church, the line is to be drawn, and if the 
Foresters, the Odd Fellows, the Druids, 
the Free Gardeners, the Buffaloes, the 
Bisons, the Caledonian Corks, and what 
not, are all equally enemies of religion. 
The only reply which can be obtained from 
the Vatican is that the distinguished indi- 
viduals who countenance such societies in 
England err through ignorance of the real 
nature of the societies to which they be- 
long, perhaps because they are mainly 
members of the “stupid party.” The 
question of English Freemasonry would be 
too trivial to introduce into a serious po- 
litical article were it not that it shows 
that the acutest intellects of the Vatican, 
who are far in advance of the rest of the 
priesthood, have need to widen some of 
their views before they can deal with pop- 
ular movements in modern times. The 
recent action of the Holy See in regard to 
the Knights of Labor in America is held 
by some to be the first dawn of a broader 
policy; but it seems odd for a Conserva- 
tive body to bless the Knights of Labor 
and continue to condemn the English 
Masons. 

The present Roman pontiff is not only 
a statesman well-informed as to all that is 
going on in the capitals of Europe, but 
also an administrator of the greatest in- 
dustry. He not only frequently writes 
his own despatches, not only superintends 
an enormous correspondence with all parts 
of the world, but the trick of his style 
is sometimes said to be recognized in 
the official organ of the Vatican. Every- 
thing that appears in the Osservatore Ro- 
mano may be taken as having been sealed 
with the fisher’s seal. The Moniteur de 
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Rome is not recognized as official, but its 
articles are often meant as feelers, and 
are, in consequence, well worth reading. 
Monsignor Galimberti was at one time 
intimately connected with this journal, 
and he is now the envoy of the Vatican 
who is always employed on delicate mis- 
sions which require tact and adroitness. 
The arbitration between Germany and 
Spain in the matter of the Caroline Islands 
is said to have originated with him. His 
recent journey to Berlin, which has been 
much commented upon, and which has 
caused irritation amongst some Italians, 
related solely to the interior policy of 
Germany and the relations of Prince Bis- 
marck with the centre. 

The pope’s intervention was probably a 
matter of actual bargain, a certain amend- 
ment of anti-clerical laws having been first 
promised ; but of course the Jacobini let- 
ters were also defensible before the public 
on the ground of the popular belief that 
the vote of the septennate was indispensa- 
ble to the preservation of peace. If this 
latter point of view is taken, however, it 
ought logically to lead to a direction to 
the faithful to take part in Italian elections 
in favor of the pro-German policy of the 
Italian kingdom. Some scoffers may be 
disposed to think that Herr Windhorst’s 
speech upon the pope’s interference really 
amounted to a declaration in the following 
terms: “ The pope is infallible, no doubt, 
but when he knows what we have to say 
he will see that he has made a mistake.” 
But it is still more curious to observe 
that Bismarckian Protestant papers in 
Germany declare that for so saying the 
German Catholic leader is “worse than 
Martin Luther.” I am told, however, that 
Herr Windhorst still remains on the best 
of terms with the Vatican. It will be 
seen that I take the view that the pope’s 
action was directed solely to German in- 
ternal affairs, although no doubt he was 
pleased to be consulted by Prince Bis- 
marck and to play a great part in Europe. 
Some, however, Be. taken the terms of 
the Jacobini letters to suggest that he re- 
ceived, or at least asked for, some prom- 
ises upon the subject of the temporal 
power. The phrase made use of has, as 
I have said, been explained away, and 
that it was an unfortunate one is proved 
by the fact that Italy received from Berlin 
full and immediate satisfaction upon the 
subject. It has, however, been suggested 
that Germany is now about to undertake 
to bring about a permanent understanding 
between the Quirinal and the Vatican. 
The base of such an understanding would 
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be that the temporal power in every shape 
has gone forever without the slightest 
hope of its restoration by any means, and 
that King Humbert was justified in calling 
the Roman settlement “a conquest that 
cannot be touched.” 

It is difficult to see what concessions 
the Italian kingdom can make to the pope, 
at Prince Bismarck’s wish, greater than 
the concessions which are contained in 
the law of guarantees. The law of 1871 
declares that the person of the sovereign 
pontiff is sacred, and that all attempts, 
direct or indirect, against his person, are 
punishable in the same way as attacks 
— the person of the king, while 
offences and insults against the sovereign 
pontiff are similarly dealt with. Royal 
honors are rendered to him, and the Ital- 
ian government declares that it maintains 
the pre-eminence of honor recognized by 
Catholic princes as belonging to the sov- 
ereign pontiff. It allows him to keep up 
guards; it gives him a magnificent en- 
dowment and the whole of the apostolic 
palaces and their dependencies ; it pro- 
vides that the Conclave shall be abso- 
lutely free, by forbidding any judicial or 
political authority from placing any limit 
to the personal liberty of the cardinals 
during periods when the Holy See is va- 
cant. It forbids public officials and the 
police from entering any palace of the 
sovereign pontiff, or any building in 
which is assembled a Conclave or an 
(Ecumenical Council. It frees from all 
responsibility to, and all investigation by, 
public authority all ecclesiastics, whether 
Italian or foreign, who, by reason of 
their office, participate in Rome in send- 
ing forth the acts of the spiritual min- 
istry of the Holy See. It gives to all 
envoys to the Holy See the same prerog- 
atives and immunities as are given to all 
envoys accredited to the Italian govern- 
ment. It gives absolute freedom of cor- 
respondence by post and telegraph, and 
the power to maintain in the Vatican 
postal and telegraph offices worked by pon- 
tifical clerks. It gives to the couriers of 
the supreme pontiff the immunities of the 
Cabinet couriers of the Italian kingdom 
and of the couriers of foreign govern- 
ments. It provides for the freedom from 
charges and taxes of the letters and tele- 
grams of the Vatican, and it gives vir- 
tual extra territoriality to the seminaries 
of Rome and those of the suburban sees. 
It abolishes all restraint upon the right 
of meeting on the part of the Catholic 
clergy, restrictions which, be it remem- 
bered, were maintained by the former 
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Catholic governments of Italy. It ex- 
empts popes from the oath of allegiance. 
It may be mg asserted that by this 
statute greater freedom and power are 
given to the Catholic Church in Italy 
than it possesses anywhere else, and that 
the Church obtains by it the advantages, 
very difficult to combine, of the power of 
establishment together with actual free- 
dom from State control. Formerly the 
Italian Catholic governments insisted on 
being consulted in the appointments of 
bishops, but by the law of guarantees the 
exequatur and the p/acet are given up, 
and the pope can appoint whom he will 
to Italian sees without any control being 
exercised by the State. Of course a good 
many legal difficulties are created by the 
act. Jurists who are also jocular have 
asked whether, for example, in the event 
of asiege of Rome the pope and cardinals 
would be liable to be expelled by the 
military authority as douches inutiles. I 
fail to see, however, what the pope can 
hope to obtain better than that which he 
has been given. On the other hand, there 
is some danger that if he does not come 
to terms there may arise popular agitation 
in favor of a repeal of the law of guaran- 
tees, and the abolition of that portion of 
the Constitution which declares the Cath- 
olic Church to be the State Church of 
Italy, and also a demand for the seculari- 
zation of all Church property. There have 
already been some signs on the part of the 
Left of an inclination towards petty per- 
secution of the Church. These acts only 
bring down upon the kingdom the draw- 
backs of war without gaining any of its 
possible advantages. 

Some have thought that the Jacobini 
letters and the Galimberti mission had 
to do less with German internal politics 
and with the dignity of the Holy See, or, 
on the other hand, with the temporal 
power, than with the pope’s project that 
he should become the moderator between 
France and Germany. This report, with 
all the fanciful details of a neutralized 
Alsace, is imaginary. Arbitration by the 
pope is out of the question. ‘“ Arbitra- 
tion” implies in diplomatic language that 
you must take the arbitrator’s opinion or 
risk war. What is probably meant is 
rather in the nature of “mediation” or 
“good offices,” but the whole story is with- 
out foundation. 

The pope has only himself to blame for 
the false impressions that have got abroad 
with reference to the Galimberti mission, 
and the phrase as to the future help of 
Germany was unjustifiably ambiguous. 
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The explanation that it was written by a 
young man, ignorant of the world outside 
Rome, is a mere excuse, which means that 
those who offer it now know that the 
phrase was a foolish one. The threat of 
foreign interference has the same effect 
in Italy that Spanish interference on behalf 
of the pope used to have in Elizabethan 
England, and this unfortunate sentence 
has done harm which it will not be easy 
to undo. The support, even when we put 
the temporal power out of view, which 
the pope can receive from Prince Bis- 
marck is of a limited kind. The May 
laws, according to Prince Bismarck’s own 
account of them, were passed as an act of 
war against the Church; “but while mel- 
inite isa useful thing when you are at war, 
it is undesirable as an article of furniture 
in time of peace.” The May laws, there- 
fore, can be completely repealed, the posi- 
tion of the Church in Germany may be 
rendered as good as it is in any other 
country, almost as good as it might be in 
Italy if the pope would frankly accept the 
position created by the law of guaran- 
tees. Moreover, the pope’s situation in 
Europe may be improved by great per- 
sonal deference being attached to his dec- 
larations and his actions. He may be 
treated as a king, and as something more 
than a king. He may be applied to to 
mediate in unimportant matters, or on oc- 
casions when mediation is only intended 
to be offered and not accepted. Further 
than this it is impossible for Prince Bis- 
marck to go; and, in my belief, further 
than this the pope knows Prince Bismarck 
cannot go. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that the pope may be anxious to 
make peace with Italy and to accept the 
law of guarantees, and may find it easier 
to take this course with dignity through 
Prince Bismarck, than by means of direct 
negotiations with the Quirinal. He may 
also wish that the law of guarantees should 
receive dignity and permanence from 
European recognition of its terms. 

I have discussed in previous articles 
the question of the French protection of 
Catholic missions in the East. Should 
peace ever be made between the Quirinal 
and Vatican, it is possible that some 
day Italy may bccome the protecting 
power of the Church, and may aid the pope 
in guarding Catholic interests throughout 
the world. That France should be the 
power protecting Catholics in China is 
positively hurtful to Catholic interests. 
Why, as the Chinese ask, should France 
insist upon protecting the Christians in 
China, whether the local Christians d¢sire 
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that protection or do not? To oppress or 
expel in France, and to protect and guard, 
not only in China, but also even nearer 
home —in Morocco — is too sharp a con- 
trast. “Clericalism! that is the enemy!” 
is printed outside Gambetta’s books ; but 
Paul Bert, who taught him the doctrine, 
himself became the protector of the cler- 
icals in the far East, though retaining his 
militantatheism at home. The better view 
will continue to be that no State should 
be the protector of Christian interests 
in general, but that, while each should help 
its subjects, spiritual Christian interests 
can best be looked after by the spiritual 
head of each Church, that is, in the case 
of Catholics, by the pope. It is possible, 
however, that Italy may one day become 
the pope’s right arm. It is certain that 
the relations of the Church with France 
are less good now than they were in No- 
vember, 1885, when the encyclical which 
‘ declared that the Church was not attached 
to any special form of government was 
taken as an intervention in favor of 
the government of France. The Chinese 
question made these relations very much 
worse in 1886, M. de Freycinet’s threats 
have not been forgotten, and the interven- 
tion in favor of Prince Bismarck has fur- 
ther widened the breach, although France, 
indeed, was far from desiring the rejection 
of the German military law. 

There are, of course, causes for anxiety 
in Italy, as there are in all States at the 
present day. As Great Britain has her 
enormous responsibilities and her military 
unreadiness to meet them, as Russia has 
Nihilism and corruption, as Austria has 
Socialism and race difficulties, as Ger- 
many has her weak military position be- 
between two first-class military powers, 
as France has her traditions of financial 
wastefulness and the want of statesmen, 
so Italy too has her difficulties. Of these 
difficulties the backwardness of Sicily, 
and of the southern provinces generally, 
is perhaps the greatest. I think that, on 
the whole, Italy has fewer dangers to face 
than any other of the great powers. I am 
convinced that she is making more rapid 
progress than any of them, with the ex- 
ception, of course, of Russia, which has 
the advantage of being, territorially con- 
sidered, almost a second United States. 
A vast advance has been made of late in 
education, in manufacture, and by the sup- 
pression of brigandage, and while a great 
deal remains to be done, more has been 
done in Italy in the last sixteen years 
than is generally acknowledged or be- 
lieved. 
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“The woman said unto him: ‘Sir, I perceive that thou 
arta prophet. Our fathers worshipped in this moun- 
tain, and ye say that in Jerusalem is the place where 
men ought to worship.’ Jesus saith unto her: 
* Woman, believe me, the hour cometh when ye shail 
neither in this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem wore 
ship the Father. Ye worship ye know not what: we 
know what we worship: for salvation is of the Jews. 
But the hour cometh and now is when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth: for the Father seeketh such to worship Him.’ ” 


I. 

Two old men resolved to go and worship 
God in the holy city of Jerusalem. One 
of them, who was called Ivan, was a rich 
peasant; the other, Elisha, had fewer 
worldly goods. Ivan was a very respect- 
able man; he did not drink vodka (a kind 
of inferior brandy), nor smoke, nor take 
snuff; no one had ever heard him use a 
bad, word, and he was firm and accurate in 
all his dealings. Twice had he been 
chosen president of the #zr (council com- 
posed of the whole adult population of a 
Russian village), nor did his time of office 
cost him a single copeck.* 

Ivan had a large family ; two of his sons 
and a grandson were married, and they all 
lived under one roof. He was a tall, 
powerful man, with a beard which, in spite 
of his seventy years, was only beginning 
to turn grey. 

Elisha was neither rich nor poor; by 
trade he was a carpenter, but as he grew 
older he began to stay more at home, and 
to look after the bees. One of his sons 
had gone away to work, while the other 
remained with his parents. Elisha was a 
good-natured, cheery soul, who drank a 
little vodka now and then, took snuff, and 
loved singing. He was gentle and kind 
to everybody, and lived happily with his 
family and neighbors. In outward ap- 
pearance he was short and dark, with a 
curling beard,.and, like him whose name 
he bore — Elisha, the prophet —his head 
was bald. Long ago the two old men had 
promised one another that they would 
make the pilgrimage together; but Ivan 
always delayed; his affairs seemed as if 
they would never be settled. As soon as 
one matter was done with another would 
arise — now a grandson was to be married, 
then the youngest son was expected home 
from the army, and now an izba had to 
be built. 

There came, however, a certain saint’s 


* The president of the village mir is responsible to 
the authorities for the payment of the taxes levied on 
the community, and must make good any deficiency. 
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day on which the two old men sat together 
on the trunk of a tree, talking. 

“ Neighbor,” said Elisha, “ when shall 
we go upon our pilgrimage ? ” 

Ivan knit his brows. 

“ This year I can hardly go,” he replied. 
“ We must put it off for a little while. 1 
have set to work to build a newizba. I 
had thought not to lay out more than a 
hundred roubles upon it —already it has 
cost me three hundred, and the roof is 
not begun. Before the summer I cannot 
leave home. Then, please God, we will 
oo.” 

"et seems to me rather that we ought 
to go now,” said Elisha. “It is not well 
to delay. Spring is the best time.” 

“True; but now that this work is in 
hand, how can I leave it?” 

“Have you no one at home? 
your son will look to the work ?” 

“But how? That eldest boy of mine is 
not to be trusted; he takes a drop now 
and then.” 

“We shall die some day, friend ; they 
will have to live without us. Your son 
must learn by experience.” 

*“ Of course, of course. But if I could 
see the work through and finished to my 
liking ws 

“ Well, neighbor, there is always some 
piece of work to be done in this world. 
Down at my place, the other day, the 
women were tidying and cleaning up for 
Easter, and it seemed as if they would 
never have finished. Then my eldest 
daughter-in-law —- a sensible woman she 
is—said: ‘It is a blessing that Easter 
does not wait our pleasure, for with all 
our fretting and fussing we should never 
be ready for it.’” 

Ivan began to consider. 

“] have put a deal of money into that 
izba, and empty-handed we cannot go. I 
must have at least a hundred roubles.” 

Elisha laughed aloud. 

“ Come, come, that won’t do,” he said. 
“You have ten times as much as | have, 
and you are thinking about the money ! 
Only tell me when we are to go, and 
though I have not the money now, you 
will see that I shall find it!” 

Ivan smiled. 

“Well, to be sure, how rich we are!” 
he exclaimed. ‘ Where will you get the 
money?” 

“First I shall see what I can scrape 
together athome. That will be something 
towards it; and to make up the rest I will 
sell ten of my hives to aneighbor who has 
been wanting them this long time past.” 

“The bees will swarm well this year, 


Surely 
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and then you will be sorry that you have 
sold them.” 

“ Sorry —no! 
have ever grieved over. 
sO precious as the soul.” 

“That is true. All the same, it troubles 
one when one cannot do for the best at 
home.” 

“ And how if one does not do what is, 
best for the soul? Would not that be 
worse? Once having promised, we are 
bound. Let us go!” 


Sin is the only thing I 
There is nothing 


II. 

Tuus did Elisha persuade Ivan, who, 
after much pondering in the night, went 
the next morning to his comrade, and 
said, — 

“Well, let us go. What you say is 
true ; life and death are from God. While 
he leaves us the strength we must use it.” 

In a week’s time the two old men were 
ready. Ivan had enough money by him. 
He took a hundred and 1 ninety roubles for 
his journey, and left two hundred with his 
wife. Elisha also made his preparations. 
He sold ten of his beehives to the neigh- 
bor, enjoining upon his wife to make over 
to him also the bees which would swarm 
from those hives in his absence. In re- 
turn he received seventy roubles. All 
the family helped him a little. His wife 
gave him the last copeck laid by for her 
burial, and even his daughter-in-law 
brought her savings. 

Ivan left all his affairs to the care of his 
eldest son. He told him what hay-fields 
to hire,* which lands needed manuring, 
how the izba must be finished, and how it 
was to be roofed in. He seemed to fore- 
see everything that might happen, and 
gave the fullest directions. 

Elisha, on the other hand, simply re- 
peated his instructions to the old wife 
about the new swarms, so that the neigh- 
bor should have his due; but into the 
home affairs he declined to enter, pleading 
that the others must judge for themselves, 
and act according to circumstances. 

“ You are your own masters,” said he, 
“and will know how to do what is best for 
yourselves.” 

At last the old men were ready to start. 
The women had baked J/epeshky (small 
flat cakes), made canvas bags for the jour- 
ney, and cut fresh strips of cloth.t So 
the pilgrims put on new shoes, took some 

* Laborers being scarce in Russia during the sum- 
mer season, the large proprietors usually Jet some of 
their hay-fields to the peasants during harvest-time. 

t These strips of cloth are wound round the linen 


coverings which Russian peasants wear in the place of 
stockings. 
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lapty (shoes: made of bast plaited to- 
gether), and departed. They were accom- 
panied by their families as far as the 
hurdles which formed the boundary of the 
village; there everybody wished them 
Godspeed, and the pilgrims went on their 


way. 

Elisha left the village light of heart, all 
his cares behind him. He thought only 
how best to please his companion, how to 
avoid saying one angry word, how to ac- 
complish his pilgrimage in peace and love 
with all men, and then to return happily 
home. As he walked he would murmur a 
prayer and repeat to himself such stories 
of the saints as he could remember. 
When they met any one on the road or 
stopped anywhere for the night, Elisha 
found a way to be kind and helpful, and 
to say a good word in season. Thus he 
went forward rejoicing. 

One indulgence Elisha could not give 
up. He had wished to deny himself snuff, 
and had even left his box at home ; but he 
became so wretched that a man he met by 
the way gave him some snuff. After that 
he would stop now and again, fall behind 
his companion, and take a pinch secretly, 
so as not to bring him into temptation. 

Ivan went along bravely with a firm 
step, doing no harm and uttering no idle 
word; but his heart was not light. He 
could not free himself from the thought of 
home cares. He kept troubling himself 
about what they might be doing there — 
had he not forgotten some necessary in- 
junction to his son; and would the son do 
as he had told him? If by the wayside 
he saw people planting potatoes or carry- 
ing manure, he would say to himself: 
“Is my son also working, and in the way 
I told him to work?” Sometimes he 
reached such a pass that he was almost 
on the point of turning back to show his 
son how the thing ought to be done, or 
rather to do it himself. 


III. 


THEY had now been five weeks on the 
road. The shoes they carried with them 
were worn out, and they had had to buy 
new ones before entering the province of 
Little Russia. Up to this time they had 
paid for food and shelter, but here the 
people of every village disputed as to who 
should entertain them. ‘They took them 
in and fed them, and would not hear of 
payment, even giving them bread, and 
sometimes cakes, for the journey. 

In this way the old men accomplished 
nearly seven hundred versts without much 
difficulty, and came into a province where 
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the crops had failed. Here they were 
offered shelter, as before without payment, 
but the peasants could no longer feed 
them. In some places bread even was 
not to be had without payment, and there 
were other places where money itself 
would not buy it. In these villages the 
people told them that the year before 
nothing of all that they had sown had come 
up. Those who were rich had been ruined 
and forced to sell their property. The 
less well-to-do had lost everything, and the 
poorest had been forced either to leave 
their homes, or to take to begging, or else 
to shut themselves up in their huts and 
starve. All through the winter they had 
tried to subsist on bread made of husks 
mixed with /ebeda.* 

One morning the travellers, after pass- 
ing the night ina little town where they 
had been able to buy about fifteen pounds 
of bread, had risen early, so as to be well 
on their way before the heat of the day. 
They had gone about two versts when 
they came to a stream, where they sat 
down, filled their bowls with water, crum- 
bled in some bread, had breakfast, and 
then changed their shoes. Here they 
rested for some time, and _ by-and-by 
Elisha took out the sheep’s horn in which 
he kept his snuff. Ivan shook his head 
at him. 

“Why don’t you 
away ?” he said. 

Elisha made a despairing gesture. 

“The temptation is too strong for me. 
What am I to do?” he replied. 

They got up, went on farther, walked 
another ten versts, and came to a large 
village, and passed through it without 
stopping. By this time it began to be 
very hot. 

Elisha was dead tired; he wanted to 
rest and have something to drink. But 
Ivan went on, for he was the stronger, and 
Elisha did not find it easy to keep up with 
him. 

“ What do you say to getting a drink of 
water ?” he asked. 

“Go and drink, if you like,” answered 
Ivan. ‘I don’t care to.” 

Elisha stood still. 

“ Don’t wait for me,” he said. “I will 
just run into this cottage and ask for 
some water, I shall be after you in a 
moment.” 

“Very well.” And Ivan walked on 
alone, whilst Elisha turned aside to go into 
the cottage. 

It was a small, mud-plastered hut, the 


throw that stuff 


* Goose-foot. 
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lower part black, the upper white ; but the 
whitewashed plaster was falling off here 
and there, and it was evident that nothing 
had been done to itforalong time. There 
was a hole, too, in the roof; the door 
opened into a small yard at the side of the 
cottage. Elisha walked through this yard, 
and saw a man lying on the ground near 
the fence. He had a clean-shaven face, 
was extremely thin, and was dressed after 
the Little Russian manner —in a white 
shirt and trousers, 

Apparently the man had lain down in 
that place when it was shaded from the 
sun; and though now its rays were beat- 
ing upon him, and he was not asleep, he 
still lay there. 

Elisha called to him, asking him where 
he could find water, but he did not an- 
swer. 

“Either the man is asleep or he is 
sulky,” thought Elisha. And he went up 
to the door, through which he could hear 
the crying of children, and knocked. 

“ Masters!” he called. There was no 
answer. Again he beat on the door with 
his pilgrim’s staff. ‘Good Christian peo- 
ple!” Nothing stirred. “Servants of 
God!” Still no answer. 

Elisha half thought of going away, when 
from behind the door there seemed to 
come a sound of groaning. 

“Can anything have happened here?” 
he said to himself. “I must go and see.” 
And he walked into the cottage. 


Iv. 

ELISHA raised the latch, the door was 
unlocked, he gave it a push, passed 
through a narrow passage, and saw that 
the door of the living-room was open. He 
looked in. On one side of the room was 
a stove; facing Elisha was the usual cor- 
ner with its sacred images on the wall; 
near the wall was a table, and behind the 
tablea bench. An old bareheaded woman, 
miserably clad in one linen garment, sat 
on the bench with her head bent down on 
the table. Close to her a sickly, waxen- 
faced boy kept pulling at her sleeve and 
screaming with all his might, as if to 
arouse her. Elisha entered the room; 
the air was close and stifling. Behind the 
stove he could now see a wide shelf, which 
served as a bed; on it lay a sick woman. 
She did not stir or look up at his ap- 
proach, but from time to time her body 
seemed to be convulsed by pain. She had 
all the appearance of having been utterly 
neglected. 

resently the old woman raised her 
head and saw Elisha. 
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“ What do you want?” she said. “We 
have nothing here.” 

Elisha understood what she said,* and 
went nearer, 

“ T only wanted something to drink, my 
good woman.” 

“There is no one to fetch you water, 
and we have nothing to put it in. You 
had better go away.” 

Then Elisha began to question her. 

“Is there no one among you strong 
enough to attend to this poor woman?” 

“There is no one. The man is dying 
outside the house, and we are dying here.” 

On first seeing the stranger the little boy 
had ceased crying, but when the old 
woman began to speak he again pulled at 
her sleeve. 

“Grandmother, grandmother, give me 
bread!” he cried. 

Elisha was going toask some more ques- 
tions, when the peasant man stumbled into 
the hut. Helping himself along by the wall 
he tried to reach the bench, but in the 
effort overbalanced himself, fell heavily 
to the floor, and made no attempt to rise. 
He tried to speak, jerking out one word 
after the other, with long pauses between. 

“ Yes !— we are ill — but what is worse 
— we are starving,” he said. “ And here 
—that one is dying of hunger,” nodding 
his head in the direction of the boy, and 
beginning to cry. 

Elisha freed his arms from his sack, it 
slipped down to the ground ; then he lifted 
it on to the bench and unfastened it. He 
took out a knife and a loaf, cut off a slice 
of bread, and gave it to the man. The 
man refused it, but pointed to his chil- 
dren, saying, “ Give it to them.” Elisha 
stretched it out to the boy, who threw 
himself upon it, seized it with both hands, 
and buried his face in the bread. The 
little girl crept out from behind the stove 
and stared at the bread. Elisha gave her 
a slice also, and cut one for the old woman. 
The poor old creature tried to mumble it. 

“If you would fetch some water,” she 
said — “ our mouths are dried up. I tried 
to go for water yesterday or to-day — 
I cannot remember which. I drew the 
bucket out of the well, but could not carry 
it, spilt the water, and fell down myself. 
I could hardly manage to creep home. 
But the bucket is still there, if no one has 
carried it away.” 

Elisha asked how he should find the 
well, the woman explained; he went out, 
found the bucket, drew some water, and 
gave the people to drink. 


* The woman spoke the Little Russian dialect, 
whereas Elisha would speak like the Great Russians, 
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The children eat some more bread 
soaked in water, so did the old woman, but 
the man could noteat. ‘ My stomach turns 
against it,” he said. His wife did not rouse 
up at all, but remained unconscious, throw- 
ry from side to side on the bed. 

‘lisha went off to the village shop, 
bought millet, salt, flour, butter, looked 
about and found a hatchet, cut some fire- 
wood and lit the stove. The little girl 
began to help him, and he made some 
soup and fed the starving family. 


Vv. 

THE sick man and the old woman took 
a little of the warm food, but the little girl 
and boy scraped the dishes clean, and 
then with their arms round one another’s 
necks fell fast asleep. 

Then the peasant and the grandmother 
began totell their story. “Even before 
the dearth came we were not rich, but 
when last year’s crops failed we had to 
part with everything for food, and after- 
wards we were obliged to go begging to 
the neighbors and other kind-hearted peo- 
ple. At first they gave us something, but 
after a time they began to send us away. 
There were those who would gladly have 
helped us still, but they had nothing them- 


selves. And then we were ashamed to 
beg. Besides, we were in debt to every- 


body; we had borrowed money, flour, 
bread!” 

The man added: “I used to go about 
looking for work, but there was none to 
be had. There were numbers willing to 
work for nothing but their food. I would 
get a day’s work now and then, but at other 
times there was nothing to do but to go 
about looking for it. At last the old 
woman and the little girl had to go far 
away to beg of strangers. They did not 
bring back much, for the people had but 
little bread themselves. We managed to 
keep ourselves alive in this way, hoping 
to struggle on tillnext harvest. But when 
the spring came people left off giving al- 
together, and at that time sickness came 
uponus. Things were now at their worst ; 
one day we would have something to eat, 
and the two following we were perhaps 
without anything. We began to eat grass. 
Maybe it was that which made the wife 
so ill, and I have lost all my strength. 
There was nothing to put a little life 
into us.” 

“Only I.kept about,” said the old 
woman ; “ but for want of food I too grew 
weak and began to fail. The little girl 
also became weak and nervous. We tried 
to send her to the neighbors, but she only 
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hid herself in a corner and could not be 
got out of it. Two days ago one of the 
neighbors looked in upon us, but seeing 
that we were ill and starving she turned 
and went away. Her own husband had 
left her, and she had nothing with which 
to feed her little children. So we lay and 
waited for death.” 

Elisha heard this tale to the end, and 
gave up the idea of rejoining his compan- 
ion on that day. He spent the night in 
the cottage. 

Next morning as soon as he was up he 
set about the work of the house as if he 
were master there, helped the old woman 
to knead the bread, and lighted the stove. 
Then, taking the little girl with him, he 
went to the neighbors’ houses to try to 
recover some of the things which had been 
parted with, for there was nothing left, 
neither for household use, nor any cloth- 
ing. So Elisha set to work, made some 
of the necessary things with his own 
hands, and bought others in the village. 
Busied with all this he stayed one day, 
then a second, then a third. The little 
boy was recovering. He began to climb 
on the bench and to cling about Elisha. 
The little girl, who was now quite cheer- 
ful, helped him with all.the work. She 
would run after him from morning till 


night, calling out, “Granddad, grand- 
dad!” 


The old woman took courage and went 
round to the neighbors. 

The peasant too began to walk, creep- 
ing along by the wall. Only his wife still 
lay in bed; but on the third day she 
became conscious and asked for food. 
“ Well,” said Elisha to himself, “ I never 
thought to lose so much time. Now I 
must be off.” 


VI. 

THE fourth day was the last of the 
feast,* and Elisha thought, “I should like 
to break the feast with these poor folks. 
I can buy something for the feast, and to- 
wards evening I will start.” 

He went again to the village shop, 
bought milk, wheaten flour, and lard; and 
the poor old woman, with Elisha’s help, 
cooked and baked to her heart’s content. 

On the morrow he went to church, and 
when he returned they all broke the feast 
together. The sick woman got up for the 
first time and began to creep about. Her 
husband shaved, put on a clean shirt, 


* The Russian Church has instituted four low feasts 
in the year. That to which reference is made in the 
text precedes the Feast of St. Peter and St. Paul in 
early summer, 
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which the grandmother had washed, and 
went to ask the help of a rich peasant 
who lived in the village. 

He had mortgaged his field and meadow 
land to this peasant, and he now wanted 
to beg him to let him have the use of 
them during harvest time, so that he 
might be able with the produce to pay off 
the mortgage. The master of the house 
came back late that night with a sad face. 
The rich peasant had had no pity on him, 
but in reply to his entreaties had merely 
told him to bring the money. 

This set Elisha thinking. 

“ Soon everybody else will go hay-mak- 
ing,” he said to himself, “but they will 
have no hay to mow. The corn will ripen 
and all the village will be out harvesting — 
the rye is looking beautiful this year * — 
but this family will have no harvest to 
gather in because they have parted with 
their field to that rich peasant. If 1 go 
away now they will just fall to the ground 
again like an empty sack.” These ideas 
troubled Elisha, and that evening instead 
of going away he turned as usual into the 
yard for the night. He said his prayers 
and lay down; but somehow he could not 
sleep. 

“One must go,” he thought ; “ already 
there has been such an outlay of time and 
money; but how about these poor peo- 
ple? To be sure, I cannot make every- 
body rich. I just wanted to draw them 
a little water, and to give them a crust of 
bread; and see what it has come to! 
Now it really seems as if I ought to buy 
back their field and their meadow. And 
if the field is bought back, then there 
should be a cow for the children, and a 
horse to carry home the man’s sheaves. 
This is a pretty business, Elisha, my 
friend! You are nicely caught; that is 
certain!” 

He got up, unfolded his caftan,¢ which 
he had placed under his head for a pillow, 
produced his sheep’s horn snuff-box, and 
took a pinch of snuff, hoping to clear his 
brain. But he thought and thought, with- 
out finding any way out of his difficulty. 

“Go one must,” he repeated to himself 
over and over again; “but how about 
these poor people ?” 

He knew not what to do. At last he 
again folded up his caftan and lay down. 

The cocks were already beginning to 
crow when he fell into a doze. Suddenly 
he felt as if he had been awakened. He 





* The literal translation of this sentence is, “And 
how beautiful she has made herself, this year, our little | 


Mother Rye.” | 
t Kind of overcoat worn by Russian peasants. 


saw himself, as it seemed, fully dressed, 
his sack on his back and his pilgrim’s staff 
in his hand, and he wanted to pass through 
the door of the yard, but the door was 
almost shut, so that only one person could 
creep through at atime. In trying to pass 
through his sack caught on one of the 
posts ; he strove to free himself on that 
side and then got entangled by the fasten- 
ings of his leggings, which came untied. 
He attempted to escape, fancying himself 
caught in the hedge; but presently he 
perceived that it was the little girl who 
held him, crying, “Bread, granddad! 
Give me bread!” Then he looked down 
at his feet and saw that the little boy was 
clinging to his leggings, and looking out 
of the window were the father and the 
grandmother. Just at this moment Elisha 
woke up, and presently began to talk to 
himself in a loud voice. “To-morrow I 
will buy back the field and the meadow, 
and I will buy a horse, and a cow too, for 
the children. For now I know that a man 
might go to the ends of the earth to look 
for Christ, and yet lose him out of his own 
soul, I must give this family a fresh 
start.” And Elisha slept till daylight. 
In the morning, early, he went to the rich 
peasant and redeemed the land; then he 
bought a scythe—even that had been 
sold — and having carried it home, he sent 
off the peasant to mow, and went himself 
to the neighbors enquiring for a horse. 
At last he heard that the innkeeper had a 
horse and cart for sale. He came to terms 
with him, bought them, and then went to 
look for a cow. 

In front of Elisha as he passed through 
the village street walked two young peas- 
ant women. They were chatting, and 
Elisha could hear that their talk was about 
him. 

One of them was saying: “ At first they 
did not know what kind of a man he was 
—they thought he was a simple pilgrim. 
He came in for a drink, they tell me, and 
then stayed altogether. They say he 
bought everything they wanted, and to- 
day, with my own eyes, I saw him buy a 
horse and cart from the innkeeper. Only 
to think that there should be such people 
in the world! Let us go and see!” 

Elisha heard the words, understood that 
he was being praised, and did not go to 
buy the cow, but returned to the inn and 
paid for the horse and cart. He harnessed 
the horse and drove to the cottage. At 
the gate he drew up and got down from 
the cart. All the family saw the horse 
and wondered. The idea that it might be 
for them occurred to them, but they did 
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not care to speak. The man came out to 
open the gate. 

“Why, grandfather, you have brought 
a horse with you?” 

“Yes! I have bought it; it was a bar- 
ain. Cut a little grass to put in the bin 
or the night.” 

The peasant unharnessed the horse, cut 
an armful of grass, and threw it into the 
bin. They all went to bed. Elisha lay 
outside in the yard; over night he had 
carried his sack out of the cottage. When 
every one was asleep he rose up, shoul- 
dered his sack, fastened his shoes, put on 
his caftan, and went along the road Ivan 
had taken. 


VII. 


ELIsHA had already walked about five 
versts when it began to grow light. He 
sat down under a tree and counted his 
money. Only seventeen roubles twenty 
copecks were left. “ With only this,” he 
thought, “I shall never be able to cross 
the sea; and to beg my way in Christ’s 
name would perhaps be a sin. Brother 
Ivan will make out the journey alone and 
light a candle for me at the Holy Sepul- 
chre. But the burden of my unfulfilled 
vow must rest upon me as long as I live. 
Well! the Master is kind; he will have 
patience.” 

Elisha got up, shouldered his sack once 
more, and turned to go back. Only he 
went a long way round, so that the people 
of the village should not see him. He 
was not long getting home. 

When he had been with Ivan he had 
often found it hard work to keep up, but 
now God seemed to give him strength so 
that he went along without feeling tired. 
He walked lightly, swinging his staff, and 
making his seventy versts a day. 

He found on his return that all the 
crops had been gathered in. The whole 
family rejoiced over the old man. They 
questioned him, wanted to know the why 
and the wherefore of everything — why 
he had left his companion, how it was that 
he had not gone to the end of his journey, 
why he had turned back? 

But Elisha did not tell his story : “God 
did not grant me this grace. I lost my 
money on the journey and lagged behind 
my companion; that is why I did not go 
on. Forgive me, for Christ’s sake.” And 
he gave back to his wife the money that 
was left. 

He wanted to know how it had fared 
with the home matters. All was well, 
everything had been done at the right 
time, nothing had been neglected, and the 
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household were living together in peace 
and quietness. 

Ivan’s family heard the same day of 
Elisha’s return. They came to inquire 
about their old man, and Elisha told them 
the same thing. “ Your old man,” said 
he, “ walked on bravely. We parted three 
days before St. Peter’s Feast. I wanted 
to overtake him, but many things hap- 
pened. I lost my money and had nothing 
to go on with, so I came back.” 

People wondered that such a sensible 
man should have acted so foolishly, set- 
ting out and then turning back after go- 
ing only half-way, and wasting his money, 
They wondered for a while, and then they 
forgot, and Elisha also forgot. He went 
to work again, chopped wood with his son 
for winter use, threshed corn with the 
women, mended the thatched roof of the 
barn, attended to the bees, and gave the 
neighbor his ten hives with the new 
swarms belonging to them. His old wife 
wanted to hide the number of swarms 
which those hives had actually produced, 
but Elisha knew which hive had swarmed 
and which not; and so, instead of ten 
swarms the neighbor was given seventeen. 

In this way Elisha arranged everything 
against the winter, sent his son away to 
work, and sat down himself to plait bast 
shoes and make new beehives through 
the long cold months. 


VIII. 

IvAN looked for his comrade all through 
that first day on which Elisha remained 
behind with the sick family. He would 
go on a little way, then sit down, wait, 
wait; by-and by doze a little, rouse up, sit 
for some time longer — but no comrade 
appeared. His eyes were quite tired out 
with looking for him. 

Already the sun had sunk behind the 
trees, but no Elisha! “Can he have 
passed me on foot,” thought he; “or can 
some one have given him a lift, and he 
not have noticed me sleeping by the way- 
side? But howcould he help seeing me? 
On the steppe you see so far. If 1 were 
to turn back he might get a long way 
ahead of me. We might cross one an- 
other, and that would be worse. I will go 
on; we shall meet where we stop for the 
night.” 

He arrived at a village and begged the 
desiatsky,* should such an old man as 
Elisha appear, to send him to the same 
cottage. 

Elisha did not come to the resting-place. 


* A kind of rural constabie. 
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Ivan went on the next day, asking every 
one he met if he had not seen a little bald 
oldman. Butnoonehadseenhim. Ivan 
wondered, but went on alone. ‘“ We shall 
meet,” he thought, “somewhere in Odes- 
sa, or on board ship.” And he left off 
thinking about Elisha. 

He fell in with a strannik* who had 
long hair, wore a black skull-cap, and a 
cassock ; he had been to Mount Athos, 
and was going for the second time to Je- 
rusalem. They met at the sleeping-place, 
got talking, and then walked on together. 
They reached Odessa in safety, but found 
that they must wait three days for a ship. 
A great many other pilgrims, from various 
countries, were also waiting. 

Ivan again enquired for Elisha, but no 
one had seen him. 

The strannik explained to Ivan how he 
could manage to avoid paying for his pas- 
sage, but Ivan would not listen to him. 

“No!” he said, “I will pay for myself. 
I have saved my money in order to do 
so.” He paid forty roubles for the voyage 
there and back, and also bought a provis- 
ion of bread and herrings. 

At last the ship was loaded, and the 
pilgrims, among whom were Ivan and the 
strannik, were taken on board. 

They weighed anchor, made everything 
ready, and set sail for the open sea. The 
day was fine, but in the evening the wind 
rose, rain fell, and the waves washed over 
the deck. 

The people grew frightened, the women 
began to scream, and the weaker sort 
among the men to struggle about looking 
fora dry place. Ivan felt frightened too, 
but he tried to put ona brave face. All 
night and all the next day he sat in the 
place he had chosen on first coming on 
board, near some old men from Tambof, 
almost without moving and without speak- 
ing, but holding firmly on to his sacks. 

The third day the wind lessened, and 
on the fifth day they reached Constanti- 
nople. Some of the pilgrims went on 
shore to see the Church of St. Sophia, 
where the Turks are now lording it. Ivan, 
however, remained on the ship. After 
stopping there twentyfour hours they 
again set sail. They touched at Smyrna, 
and at another town called Alexandria, 
and finally arrived at Jaffa without acci- 
dent. Here all the pilgrims disembarked, 
in order to go on foot to Jerusalem, a 
matter of seventy versts. 


* There is in Russia, besides those who make a pil- 
grimage perhaps once or twice in their lives, a class of 
Drofessional pilgrims, whose reputation is not of the 

est, in spite of their boasted sanctity. 
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After landing, the pilgrims went for- 
ward on foot, and the fourth day they 
reached Jerusalem. 

They took up their abode at the hos- 
telry kept by Russian monks for the ben- 
efit of pilgrims. There they had their 
passports signed, and after dinner Ivan 
set forth with the strannik to worship in 
the holy places. But it was too late in 
the day to obtain admission to the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

The next morning they went to matins 
at the Monastery of the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem. There they prayed and put up 
candles before the altar, and then went to 
look at the exterior of the Church of the 
Resurrection, which contains the tomb of 
our Lord. There are so many buildings 
round the church that one can hardly see 
it. That first day they only saw the cell 
of Mary Magdalen, in which she once 
lived so holy a life. Here they all set up 
candles, and had a Ze Deum sung for 
their souls, 

They wanted to go to mass at the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, but they were too 
late; so they went to the Monastery of 
Abraham, and saw the place on Mount 
Moriah where Abraham went in order to 
offer up Isaac. 

Then they went to the garden in which 
Christ appeared to St. Mary Magdalen, 
and to the Church of St. James, the 
brother of our Lord. The strannik showed 
Ivan all these places, and also told him 
where to give money, and where to place 
candles. 

Afterwards they returned to the hostelry 
and made ready for bed. Suddenly the 
strannik set up a great lamentation; he 
began to turn out his pockets and to shake 
his clothes. “They have stolen my 
purse!” he said—‘“my purse with my 
money. I had twenty-three roubles — 
twenty roubles in two papers of ten each, 
and three in silver!” The strannik 
moaned and groaned, but there was noth- 
ing to be done, and they went to sleep. 


IX. 


As Ivan lay in bed evil thoughts came 
into his mind, ‘“ The strannik’s purse was 
never stolen ; I don’t believe he had one. 
He has not once put his hand into his 
pocket. He told me where I ought to 
give money, but he spent nothing himself, 
and even borrowed a rouble from me.” 

So thought Ivan, but presently he be- 
gan to réproach himself. 

“ Why do I judge this man? I am sin- 
ning. had better not think about it.” 
But though he was soon half asleep, the 
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same idea returned to him; he remem- 
bered how knowing the strannik was about 
money matters, and thought how improb- 
able the story of the purse was. 

In the morning they went to early mass 
at the great Church of the Resurrection, 
and also to the Holy Sepulchre. 

The strannik never left Ivan’s side, but 
went with him everywhere. 

On entering the church they saw an 
immense multitude of Russian pilgrims, 
besides many Greeks, Armenians, Turks, 
and Syrians. Ivan passed through the 
porch, which was guarded by Turkish sol- 
diers, to the place where the body of our 
Lord was taken down from the cross and 
anointed, and on which now stand nine 
— candlesticks. In one of these 

van placed his candle. Then the stran- 
nik, turning to the right, led Ivan up some 
steps to Golgotha, and showed him the 
very spot on which the cross had stood. 
There Ivan knelt down and prayed. After- 
wards the strannik showed him the place 
where the earth had opened, the place at 
which our Saviour was nailed to the cross, 
and the burial-place of Adam, over whose 
dead bones Christ’s blood had flowed. 
Then they came to the stone the Lord had 
sat on when they placed the crown of 
thorns on his head, and to the post they 
had bound him to when he was scourged. 
Ivan also saw the stone with its two hol- 
lows for the Master’s feet. They wanted 
to show them a little more, but the people 
pressed upon them so; they were all hur- 
rying to the Holy Sepulchre itself. There 
the Russian mass was just beginning, and 
Ivan went in with the crowd. 

He wanted to free himself from the 
strannik, for he was still sinning against 
him in his heart; but the strannik would 
not be shaken off, and accompanied him 
to mass at the Holy Sepulchre. They 
tried to get near the altar, but they had 
come too late. There was sucha throng 
that one could get neither forward nor 
backward. 

Ivan stood looking in the direction of 
the altar and praying, but from time to 
time he felt for his purse. His thoughts 
were distracted. ‘ He may have deceived 
me,” he said to himself. “Or if he has 
spoken the truth, then I may have my 
pocket picked also.” 

Xx. , 

Tuvus Ivan stood, looking in the direc- 
tion of the tomb, above which thirty-six 
lamps were burning. He stood and looked 
over the heads of the people, when sud- 
denly — what was this wonder? Beneath 
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the lamps, in the front place, he saw an 
old man, dressed in a grey frieze caftan, 
just like Elisha, with the light shining 
upon his baldhead. “ How like Elisha!” 
he thought. “But it cannot be he. It 
would have been impossible for him to 
have reached this before me. The other 
ship had started a whole week before we 
arrived; he could not have caught it. 
And he was not on board our ship; I saw 
all the pilgrims.” So he reasoned with 
himself. 

In the mean time the old man began to 
pray. Three times he bowed himself, 
first to the altar, and then right and left 
to the orthodox Christian people assem- 
bled in the church. And when he turned 
his head to the right Ivan saw that it was 
Elisha. It was he himself, with his black 
curly beard, his greyish whiskers, his 
brows, eyes, nothing was different. It 
was really he, Elisha! 

Ivan rejoiced inwardly that he had 
found his companion, — wondered how 
he had managed to get before him. 

“Well done, Elisha!” thought he. 
“How clever of him to have found his 
way to the front! Surely he must have 
made friends with some one who has put 
him there. I willtry to get hold of him 
going out, then I shall be able to get rid 
of this strannik with his skull-cap, and 
will go about with him instead; perhaps 
he will be able to put me in the front too.” 

Ivan did his utmost not to lose sight of 
Elisha, but when the mass was over, the 
people began to sway hither and thither. 
They wanted to kiss the cross. The crowd 
thickened round Ivan, and he was pushed 
on one side. Again he began to fear that 
his pocket might be picked. He pressed 
his hand tightly over his purse, tried to 
pass through the crowd, and only thought 
of getting into a free place. When he had 
escaped from the people, he began to look 
for Elisha, walked about, and sought and 
sought in vain. At last he went out of 
the church without having found him. He 
called at several convents and enquired 
for Elisha, besides going to every other 
_ place, but no one knew anything of 

im. 

That evening Ivan did not even see the 
strannik, who disappeared without having 
paid back the rouble he had borrowed. 

On the following day Ivan went again 
to mass at the Holy Sepulchre, this time 
with one of the old men from Tambof 
whom he had met on board the ship. He 
wanted to get to the front, but the crowd 
again pushed him back. He leaned 
against a pillar and began to pray. Pres- 
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ently he raised his eyes, and again, be- 
neath the lamps, quite in the foremost 
place, stood Elisha, his hands spread out 
like the priest’s at the altar, and the light 
shining upon his head. 

“This time,” thought Ivan, “ Elisha 
shall not escape me!” 

He tried to make his way to the front. 
When he had at last succeeded in this, he 
found that, somehow, Elisha was no longer 
there. Apparently he had gone out. 

Ivan went to mass on the third day, and 
looked once more for his comrade. Close 
to the holiest place, in the sight of all, 
with outstretched hands and gazing up- 
wards, stood Elisha, and the light shone 
upon his bald head. 

“ Now,” said Ivan, “I will not let him 
slip past me. I will stand at the door, 
where we cannot miss one another.” 

He went to the door, and stood and 
watched while the people went out. Every 
one left the church, but there was no 
Elisha. 


Ivan spent six weeks in Jerusalem and 
saw everything — Bethlehem, Bethany, 
the Jordan. At the Holy Sepulchre he 
had a seal stamped on a new shirt, in 
which he meant to be buried; he filled a 
bottle with water from the Jordan, and 
took some earth and candles from the holy 
place. He spent all his money, only leav- 
ing just enough for the return journey, 
and started forhome. After walking back 
to Jaffa, he found a ship, which took him 
= Odessa, and from thence he went on 
oot. 


xI. 


IvAN travelled alone by the same road 
as he had taken previously, and, long 
before he came to his own province, he 
began to vex himself about his home 
affairs. 

“ A great deal may happen in a year,” 
he thought. “It takes a whole lifetime 
to get a home together, but it does not 
take long to ruin it.” 

How had his son got on without him? 
What sort of spring had they had? How 
had it fared with the cattle through the 
winter? Had they completed the izba ac- 
cording to his instructions? All these 
questions troubled him. 

Ivan came to the place where, the year 
before, he had parted from Elisha. The 
people were scarcely recognizable. Those 
who had been in such misery the year 
before now lived in plenty; the harvest 
had been good, everybody had recovered, 
and the former sufferings were forgotten. 
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It was evening when Ivan approached 
the village in which Elisha had stayed 
behind. Just as he entered it, a little girl, 
in a white shirt, sprang out from behind a 
cottage. 

“ Granddad, granddad, come in!” she 
cried. 

Ivan wanted to go on, but the child 
would not let him; she seized him by the 
coat and tried to drag him towards the 
cottage, laughing all the time. 

A woman and a little boy appeared on 
the doorstep and beckoned to him. 

“Come in to supper, grandfather,” said 
the woman, “and you shall stay the night 
with us.” 

Ivan went in. “This just suits me,” 
he thought. “I will ask after Elisha. I 
fancy this was the very cottage he stopped 
at to geta drink.” He entered; the wom- 
an took off his sack, gave him water to 
wash with, and placed him at the table. 

Then she brought milk and varenniks,* 
cooked millet (Aasha), and set it before 
him. Ivan thanked her, and praised the 
family for their kindness to pilgrims. 

“ We cannot help being kind to pilgrims. 
We owe our life to a pilgrim. We were 
living forgetful of God, and he punished 
us so that we lay and expected death. 
Last summer we had nothing to eat, and 
were all ill. We must have died, but God 
sent an old man— just such another as 
yourself — who came to us in the middle 
of the day asking for some water. He 
saw us, pitied us, and stayed with us. He 

ave us food and drink, and set us on our 
eet, and bought back our land, and then 
he bought a horse and cart and left them 
with us.” 

The grandmother now came into the 
cottage and took up her daughter’s tale. 
“ We do not even know,” she said, “* wheth- 
er it was a man or an angel from God. 
He was loving to all, and pitiful, and he 
went away without telling his name, and 
we do not even know for whom we should 
pray to God. I can see it all now, just 
as it happened. There am I lying, ex- 
pecting death. I look up; in comes an 
old man —a little simple old man —and 
asks for water. Sinner that I was! I 
thought, ‘ What is he tramping about the 
place for?’ And to think of all he did 
for us! When he saw how things were, 
he took off his sack and put it on this 
spot and untied it.” 

The little girl broke in. “No! grand- 
mother,” she said ; “ first he put down the 

* The national dish of the Little Russians is small 


cakes made of pastes and curds. They are eaten hot 
with melted butter. 
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sack here, in the middle of the room. He 
lifted it on to the bench afterwards.” 

And they began to discuss this point, 
to recall every word he had spoken, and 
every trifling incident; where he had sat, 
where he had slept, and what he had said 
and done. 

In the evening the man returned home 
on his horse. He too began to tell about 
Elisha, and how he had lived with them. 

“If he had not come we should have 
all died in our sins. We should have died 
in despair, murmuring against God and 
our neighbor. But he raised us up, and 
through him we learnt to trust in God 
and in man. May the Lord bless him! 
Before he came we were living like beasts, 
but he taught us to live like men.” 

When they had fed Ivan with the best 
of all that they had his hosts made him 
comfortable for the night, and then went 
to rest themselves. 

Ivan could not sleep. The thought of 
Elisha would not leave him, and how he 
had seen him three times in Jerusalem, 
standing in the foremost place. 

“ Now I understand how it was that he 
came there before me. If my sacrifice 
has been accepted I do not know, but I 
know that God has accepted him !” 

In the morning the peasant family took 
leave of Ivan. They put cakes for the 
journey in his sack, then they went to 
their work, and Ivan proceeded on his 
way. 


XII. 


IvAN had been a whole year away, and 
it was springtime when he returned. He 
reached home late one evening. His son 
was not there, he had gone to the tavern; 
and when he came back he was half tipsy. 
Ivan began to question him, and from his 
answers he saw at once that his son had 

one quite wrong in his absence. He 

ad squandered the money, and nothing 
had been done at the proper time. His 
father began to reproach him, and he an- 
swered impertinently. 

“ You ought to have done the work your- 
self,” he said. “But you go wandering 
about, and take all the money, and then 
you call me to account! ” 

The old man upon this grew very an- 
gry, and it ended in his giving his son a 
good beating. 

In the morning Ivan went out to return 
his passport to the starost, and passed 
before Elisha’s house. 

Elisha’s wife was standing on the door- 
step; she called out a greeting. 
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“How are you, neighbor? Have you 
had a good journey ?” 

Ivan stood still. 

“ Thank God!” he said, “it isdone. I 
lost your old man, but I hear that he got 
home all right.” 

Then the old woman began to talk ; she 
was fond of a gossip. 

“Oh, yes! He came back ever so long 
ago. I think it was very soon after the 
Assumption of Our Lady. And how glad 
we all were that God had brought him 
back! We wearied after him so. It is 
not for the work he can do — his working 
days are over—but he is the head, and 
we are happier when he is there. And 
then our boy was so glad! ‘Father,’ he 
says, ‘seems to throw such a light on 
ee We wearied after him be- 
cause we love him so, you know.” 

“Yes, yes! Is he at home now?” 
asked Ivan. 

“He is at home; he is among his bees, 
hiving the new swarms. He says they 
have swarmed beautifully this year. 
There is such a blessing on the bees as 
my old man never remembers. God does 
not reward us according to our sins, he 
says. Come in, neighbor; he will be so 
glad to see you.” 

Ivan passed through the house, crossed 
the yard, and went into the orchard. He 
came to the place where the bees were 
kept, and there, under a birch-tree, stood 
Elisha, with head and hands uncovered. 
He was in his grey coat, his hands were 
outstretched, he was looking upwards, and 
the light shone upon his bald head, just 
as when at Jerusalem he had stood before 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

Above him through the branches of the 
tree played the sunlight, while the golden 
bees made a crown about his head, cir- 
cling round and round, and did not sting 
him. 

Ivan remained speechless. Presently 
the old woman called out to her husband, 
“See, here is our neighbor come home!” 

Elisha looked round joyfully and came 
to meet him, quietly removing the bees 
which were clinging to his beard. 

“ Welcome, neighbor! Welcome, broth- 
er! How have you fared ?” 

“‘ My feet carried me there, and I have 
brought you some water from the River 
Jordan. Come to my place and you shall 
have it; but whether God has accepted 
my sacrifice ——” 

“Well, well! Thank God! 
save us!” said Elisha. 

Ivan spoke again : “ My body was there; 
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but whether it was my soul that was there, 
or another man’s 

“That is God’s care! God knows, 
friend,” said Elisha. 

“On my way home I stopped at the 
cottage where you left me o 

Elisha got frightened, and interrupted 
hurriedly: “God knows, neighbor! God 
knows. Well! won’t you step into the 
izba? I will bring some honey.” 

In this way he changed the subject and 
began to talk about other things. Ivan 
sighed, he did not allude again to the 
family in the little house by the wayside, 
and did not tell Elisha that he had seen 
him in Jerusalem. But he understood 
that the lifelong sacrifice God accepts is 
the performance of the tasks of brotherly 
love and kindness he sets us to do.* 








* The title of the original is Dva Starika, “Two 
Old Men.” The translation, which has been made 
direct from the Russian, and accurately, is by Miss 
Rose Venning. 
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AsoutT three hundred thousand persons 
emigrate from England every year, but 
the inflow from other countries amply 
counterbalances this desertion. The sons 
of Albion who wander forth to seek their 
fortunes in all quarters of the habitable 

lobe are speedily replaced by arrivals 
rom all other lands. England offers hos- 
pitality to every new-comer, without ask- 
ing who he is or what is his nationality. 
The majority of the immigrants take the 
direction of London, which is, in conse- 
quence, becoming day by day more like 
the Tower of Babel. Every imaginable 
language is to be heard in its streets, for 
every population on the face of the earth 
is represented in this great city. Its four 
millions of inhabitants constitute a won- 
drously polyglot assemblage of “ kindreds 
and peoples and tongues,” and there was 
a grain of truth in the jesting expression 
of a German resident: “ There is still a 
damned lot of English in London.” A 
German was more justified in saying this 
than any other foreigner would have ‘been, 
for by far the larger portion of the foreign 
element present in London is recruited 
from the “ Fatherland.” The proportion 
is so high as to be usually estimated at 
not less than six-sevenths. Whereas the 
other foreign colonies in London are more 
or less limited to certain quarters, the 
Germans are distributed over all the dis- 
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tricts of the colossal city. According to 
some, their number is thirty-five thousand, 
others make it seventy thousand, a third 
estimate even doubles this last calcula- 
tion; but throughout England there can 
hardly be fewer than a quarter of a mil- 
lion, if we include the German-speaking 
Austrians and Swiss. It may therefore 
be fairly asserted that the German colony 
in England is, after that of North Amer- 
ica, the largest German group in any ex- 
tra-German state. 

So comprehensive an assemblage of 
foreign settlers cannot fail to present many 
traits of active and social life the descrip- 
tion of which may awaken general interest. 
An occasion for furnishing such a sketch 
lies ready to hand, in the shape of the 
undermentioned books published durin 
the last few years.* Under their ot 
ance, with the aid of my own observations 
carried through a residence of nine years, 
I hope to communicate some of the things 
best worth knowing in reference to the 
life and doings of the German inhabitants 
of London. 

As far back as seven hundred years 
ago, the Germans took the first rank 
among the foreigners who sought the hos- 
pitable shores of England, either in search 
of gain, or fleeing from the pursuit of jus- 
tice. As early as the twelfth century 
there was a distinct German colony here, 
which not only enjoyed official recognition 
on the part of the law, but possessed ac- 
tual privileges, such as never have been 
granted before or since to any people set- 
tled in a foreign land. And they have 
repaid the friendly offices thus held out to 
them by contributing their full share to 
the world-wide development of English 
commerce to which the British Empire 
owes its strength. 

The history of the world’s commerce 
has much to tell of the branch establish- 
ment of the Hanseatic League in the Sta- 
ple-yard or Steel-yard of London, and of 
its importance especially in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Medizval lustre 
paled before the lurid glare of the great fire 
in the year 1666, and since 1866 Cannon 
Street Station has occupied the place of 
the Steel-yard which the grateful Richard 
Lion-heart handed over to his Cologne 
deliverers for two shillings. But the an- 
nihilation of the Hanseatic privileges is 
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not to be regretted, for though, for the 
time being, it injured the material inter- 
ests of the Germans, it was attended with 
far countervailing moral advantages. The 
by no means unreasonable jealousy which 
the privileges extended to toreigners cre- 
ated in the minds of the natives had 
no longer ground to stand on; the re- 
lations between the strangers and their 
hosts became more friendly; again, now 
that the two were on equal footing and 
that the Germans could no longer fall back 
upon their privileges, the Germans who 
were on the decline were spurred on to 
greater exertions, and thus led to put forth 
all their capabilities. Hence they suc- 
ceeded in keeping themselves above water, 
and securing forever a prominent part in 
the British department of the trade of the 
world. The City has no longer its special 
German ward, but it is thickly occupied 
by Germans. 

It is not, however, in business circles 
only that the German element is largely 
represented. Indeed, there is nota single 
profession or calling in which the Ger- 
mans in London are not actively engaged. 
They are to be found in the army, in 
primary schools, grammar schools, and 
universities ; on the stage, in the concert 
hall, in the pulpit, or in the Royal Acad- 
emy of Arts; as well as in the office, the 
factory, the workshop, behind the counter, 
or among the criminal classes; in the City 
and the fashionable West End, the favor- 
ite north-west and south-west, the respect- 
able north and north-east, or the squalid 
and neglected East End. The increase 
of the German population is exceedingly 
rapid. If we remember that under Eliza- 
beth it amounted to hardly four thousand, 
it must be admitted that its growth has 
more than kept equal pace with that of 
the total number of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis. 

The modern German colony of London 
owes its origin and its extraordinary 
spread in great part to the fact that Queen 
Victoria, herself the scion of a German 
dynasty, like her predecessor Anne, chose 
a German prince for her husband. Albert 
brought over many of his countrymen, 
directly and indirectly. He was the means 
of introducing a wider extension of the 
German language ‘among his adopted 
countrymen, and bringing the German 
name into better odor. Itis to him, and 


to the events of 1870 and 1871, as well as 
to the patriotic efforts of Kinkel, Karl 
Blind, Freiligrath, and many others, that 
the Germans settled in England feel them- 
selves to be Germans avant tout. 


Once 
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a man emigrates, his nationality is as a 
rule endangered; the German emigrant 
especially is usually in a great hurry to 
throw off the old Adam and identify ep 
self with his new surroundings. It is this 
= adaptability which has much to do 
with the success which generally attends 
his settlement in foreign countries. The 
London Germans, however, as a whole do 
not prove recreants to their origin, and 
have even taken many energetic measures 
to assert their German nationality, which 
they have generally succeeded in main- 
taining intact. They take lively interest 
in the moral and intellectual efforts, and 
in the political life of their Fatherland. 
This was shown conspicuously, z¢er alia, 
on the occasion of the Schiller Festival in 
1859, during the last Franco-German War, 
in the Schleswig-Holstein affair, etc. 

As nothing can be so well calculated to 
keep up nationality and stimulate the feel- 
ing of a common interdependence as the 
frequent gathering of countrymen, it can- 
not be wondered at that German clubs are 
much in favor among the colony in Lon- 
don. The events of the year 1848 had 
the effect of transporting thither some of 
the worthiest sons of Germany and Aus- 
tria; some of those patriots founded the 
National-Verein, in which love of the Fa- 
therland was zealously cherished, and 
which, among other movements, organized 
the Schiller Festival (already mentioned) 
in 1859, in which over ten thousand Ger- 
mans, resident in London, took part. A 
German society for protecting their rights 
(Deutscher Rechtsschutzverein) was also 
incorporated, and several others existed 
foratime. Most of these societies died 
out some twenty years ago for want of 
spirit to keep them up, and only two of 
the older associations are now in being. 
But new ones have started into life, and 
are more numerous than ever before since 
1870. The most prominent among the 
German clubs now existing in London are 
the Deutsches Atheneum, and the Turn- 
verein (Gymnasium), 

The German Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Art and Science, known in En- 
glish circles as the German Atheneum, 
is the most select and exclusive of all 
German societies in the City of four mil- 
lions. Founded in the year 1860, it strug- 
gled on for a while and then amalgamated 
itself three years later with the London 
German Society for the Advance of Sci- 
ence. It soon numbered in its ranks the 
élite of the German population. Since 
that time many distinguished Germans, 
passing through London or making some 
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stay there, have been féted or admitted as 
honcrary members within its hospitable 
and genial halls. “Scientific lectures,” 
says Dorgeel in one of his books, “ con- 
certs, art exhibitions, and, since the year 
1880, select dramatic representations have 
taken place there. The sections devoted 
to each of these objects have in the course 
of nine years given two hundred and forty- 
three of these evenings, besides twelve 
exhibitions on a larger scale.” The num- 
ber of members is about four hundred; 
the annual subscription for scientists, art- 
ists, and authors, four guineas, for other 
members, six guineas; the entrance fee 
is fifteen guineas. The Athenzum has 
done much to bring honor to the German 
name, and to keep up its credit among the 
English, but its fees are somewhat too 
high. They insure to the club the select 
character which is desired, and which is 
highly laudable, but they insure it at too 
high a cost, seeing they thus exclude from 
membership many, perhaps the majority 
of, German artists and authors resident in 
England. If the managers of the club 
wish to carry out its ideal— to number 
all the Anglo-German intellectual lights 
among its members —they must speak a 
serious word to the “chancellor of their 
exchequer.” 

Equally important, though in another 
direction, is the German Gymnastic Club, 
which is better known and more favored 
in English circles than any other German 
society. Its foundation arose out of the 
enthusiasm which reigned at the Schiller 
Festival. The building in St. Pancras 
Road, erected at an expense of ten thou- 
sand guineas, and opened in 1861, contains 
among other things a large gymnasium 
and a very spacious concert-hall. Among 
the present one thousand members there 
are only something over three hundred 
Germans; the rest are recruited mainly 
from Englishmen; so that the non-German 
element in the first instance had the nu- 
merical superiority —a ratio which best 
answers to the chief object of the asso- 
ciation, ‘‘ to introduce and encourage Ger- 
man gymnastics in England, and by closer 
intercourse to bring about a better mutual 
understanding between the two ancestrally 
related nations.” It is only in the num- 
ber of members that the club is prepon- 
deratingly English ; in all other respects 
it is exclusively German; in the official 
language, in the composition of the man- 
aging committee, and in its whole conduct. 
Together with physical exercise the intel- 
lectual life of Germany is actively rep- 
resented. The Literary Section organ- 
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izes forty-five to fifty evenings for dramatic 
readings in the course of the year — read- 
ing of the best dramas with distributed 
parts — when there is an average attend- 
ance of three-fourths of the members. 
Each piece is preceded by an introductory 
comment byamember. This section also 
includes the reading of original poems by 
members, and provides for the delivery of 
scientific lectures. It further arranges 
German theatrical performances from time 
to time, while another section, the Dra- 
matic Club, looks after the representation 
of English plays. The library, containing 
— three thousand volumes, is open to 
members on payment of a penny a week. 
This society holds the festival of its foun- 
dation every year at the Crystal Palace, 
and at Christmas there is a children’s fes- 
tival with a Christmas-tree, at which hun» 
dreds of poor German children receive 
presents in the Gymnasium. Every Sat- 
urday there is a large gathering of mem- 
bers for a genial Kwezpe, at which great 
merriment prevails. Once a year a “ fools’ 
festival ” is combined with this, at whicha 
humorous Carnival Fourna/ is published. 
Besides all that we have enumerated there 
are two sub-sections: the Choral Union 
which gives concerts occasionally, and the 
Sing-song Club, which, in the words of 
Dorgeel, “deals more seriously with art 
than might be supposed from its name.” 
Men receive daily instructions in gymnas- 
tics, fencing, and wrestling, and there are 
ladies’ classes twice a week for gymnas- 
tics. The annual subscription is fixed at 
30s., the entrance fee is 5s.* 

A third society, the Liederkranz, insti- 
tuted in 1860, numbers almost four hun- 
dred members, and enjoys the credit of 
giving the best German concerts in Lon- 
don. If we add to these the Camberwell 
Choral Society, the Watchmen’s Choral 
Society, the Liedertafel, and the Zither 
Club, it must be acknowledged that Ger- 
man music, vocal and instrumental, is not 
neglected by the Germans in London, 

In 1859 a Young Men’s Association 
was founded in the City, and shortly after- 
wards a similar one in connection with 
the German Evangelical Congregation at 
Islington. Still, however, there was for a 
long time an absence of what Dorgeel 
designates “lesser unions for lesser peo- 
ple.” The better classes had various 
gathering-points ; but artisans, shopmen, 
workmen in factories, etc., were left out 


* Since writing the above, another important German 
association has been formed in London (on December 
3, 1886); an English branch of the German Society for 
Colonization. 

















































in the cold — that is to say, the large ma- 
jority had no facilities for social inter- 
course. This deficiency has been provided 
for since 1871, and now the number of 
lesser clubs amounts to about twenty, with 
a total of four thousand members. 

These smaller clubs, like the larger 
ones, are of a chiefly sociable character. 
Most of them regard the production of 
theatrical pieces as the most important aid 
to recreation and refreshment; several 
are exclusively devoted to amateur theat- 
ricals, as is seen by such names as Ger- 
man Dramatic Company, United Dra- 
matic Club, etc. The entrance fee varies 
from 3s. to tos.; the yearly subscription 
from 12s. to 18s. Unfortunately card- 
playing is one of the favorite evening 
amusements at some of the younger clubs, 
and it is often carried to such excess as 
to bring some of the members into serious 
difficulties. But, on the whole, the ten- 
dency of these gatherings is to good, and 
not evil. They not only promote socia- 
bility and patriotic feelings, but also of- 
fer solid material and moral advantages, 
which are most valuable, especially to 
new-comers; reading-rooms, good and 
cheap meals, gratuitous instruction in the 
English language, assistance in finding 
employment, avoidance of low and yet ex- 
pensive taverns, escape from the tedium 
of the London Sunday, opportunities of 
making acquaintances, etc. 

It is to be regretted that so little inter- 
est is taken in these clubs by the higher 
classes of the German community in Lon- 
don. A hearty co-operation on the part 
of the rich, in the form of active mate- 
rial and moral — would mitigate 
many evils. For example, it would largely 
counterbalance the influence of the Com- 
munistic Union for the education of work- 
ing-men, with regard to which Dr. Geehl’s 
disclosures in the “Jahrbuch” are well 
worth reading. He says the German work- 
ing-men’s question belongs to the most 
discouraging pages in the book of the 
London German colony. The larger half 
of German artisans in London is to be 
found in the social-democratic camp, and 
most of them are adherents of the ultra- 
subversive party. But we let our author- 
ity speak for himself. 


London has become, especially during these 
last years, the headquarters of the German 
Nihilists. It is the central point of that anti- 
social movement, the high school in which 
the disciples are trained, who, having served 
their apprenticeship, return to Germany as 
apostles of the new gospel, for the purpose of 
recruiting new disciples, and keeping up com- 
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munication with the central post. . . . In the 
present condition of things, the chances are 
that most working-men who arrive in London 
will in a very short time be found in the bosom 
of the Communistic party. Whatever excep- 
tions may be raised against this body, we can- 
not refuse to acknowledge the sympathy it has 
shown in the fate of the foreign working-man 
migrating tothis country. ‘* The Communistic 
Society for the Training of Artisans ’’ keeps a 
register of those in search of employment, and 
supplies each member with good board and 
lodging at a very moderate cost. Their edu- 
cation is carried on by English and French 
classes, and lectures on history, natural sci- 
ence, and sociology, and in no other associa- 
tion is so little done for mere entertainment, 
and so much for intellectual culture. Can we 
wonder, then, that the immigrant son of toil 
directs his steps hither, sure of aid by counsel 
and by deed, of friendly reception, of sym- 
pathizing companions, ready to help him 
towards gaining his living as rapidly as pos- 
sible? $ 


In most cases it is the only door open 
to him, for there is scarcely any chance 
of aid in any other direction. Unac- 
quainted with the language of the country, 
without money, without acquaintances, 
and without the smallest conception of 
the prevailing circumstances, the new- 
comer would soon fall into misery. The 
indifference of the wealthy, influential 
German circles in London to the fate of 
their countrymen coming to seek work 
here drives them into the arms of Social- 
ism. Their Communistic brethren, on 
the other hand, offer them practical aid, 
and as their theories are very attractive to 
the needy and uneducated, and no attempt 
is made on any side to teach the latter 
better things, they soon fall into the ranks 
of Red Republicanism. Nobody is con- 
cerned about the spread of enlightenment; 
although London is one of the headquar- 
ters of the movement which threatens the 
welfare of society and the peace of the 
Fatherland, not a step is taken to guard 
against itsextension. The antidotes sug- 
gested by Dr. Geehl are — the establish- 
ment of central registry offices, guaranteed 
by the well-to-do circles, where German 
artisans, handicraftsmen, etc., can enter 
their names without paying a fee; of 
lodging-houses for working-men, which 
shall combine, with reasonable board and 
lodging, reading-rooms, libraries, and fa- 
cilities for obtaining counsel and help; 
refuges for the homeless, etc. 

As regards the houseless poor, there is 
not an evening when we may not see, in 
the sea of houses called London, a great 
many persons, chiefly foreigners, who 
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know not where to lay their head, after a 
day in which they have not known where 
to find a morsel of food. And it is not 
only poor workmen and artisans who are 
without shelter; among the numerous 
homeless Germans in London there are 
always to be found persons of culture and 
education, who have seen better days, and 
now would be thankful to be sure of a bed, 
a crust of bread, or a cup of tea. It is 
frequently matter of astonishment on the 
Continent that men willing and able to 
work should be left to starve in rich Lon- 
don, and the question is asked whether 
they cannot findemployment. To this we 
answer decisively: no, in innumerable 
cases they cannot. Competition is so 
fierce in all departments of labor, in all 
branches of business, that there are con- 
stantly many thousands of natives, as well 
as foreigners, who can find no opportunity 
of utilizing their stalwart arms or their 
acquired skill. 

What we have said of the physical and 
mechanical laborer applies even more 
strongly to the struggler in the intellectual 
field. The German passion for wander- 
ing, the longing for a wider range of view, 
the hope of improving their personal con- 
dition or of some lucky stroke of fortune, 
the mere love of adventure or swindling 
propensities, or other frivolous or sordid 
motives, induce annually many thousands 
of Germans to wend their way to London 
without introductions and scantily pro- 
vided with money. The swindlers are 
the most successful in gaining their ends. 
But honest people who come over in a 
haphazard way learn but too soon that, 
even in so rich a city, where the streets 
are said to be “paved with gold, so that 
one has only to stoop to pick it up,” for- 
tune does not always favor the foolhardy ; 
such thoughtless ones have to go through 
a severe discipline of privation and disap- 
pointment before their expectations are 
fulfilled, if indeed they ever are. But how 
many spend their strength in vain efforts 
to obtain ever so modest a way of earning 
their bread! Factory hands, artisans, 
servants, and such like, succeed compara- 
tively more easily—though even they 
have often to begin by an apprenticeship 
of “white slavery” of which they could 
form no conception at home —than the 
far more numerous immigrants who have 
learned no handicraft, and are only armed 
with head-knowledge. Before a private 
apartment can be secured and the search 
for employment begun, the local condi- 
tions must be studied, and this implies the 
outlay of a considerable portion of the 
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usually slender provision of ready money 
for hotels, locomotion, etc. The rest is 
swallowed up by advertisements in the 
newspapers, registry offices, postage, 
weekly payment for board and lodging. 
The market is, as we have said, so over- 
loaded, that in an immense number of 
cases supplies are exhausted before any 
suitable occupation has been found. What 
then? Then sorrows and troubles come 
in like a flood. Those who do not prefer 
to return to the Fatherland richer in expe- 
rience, or who do not succumb to despair 
and go to the bad altogether, have recourse 
to charitable societies and, later on, to in- 
dividual countrymen blessed with means. 
Persons who at home could never have 
conceived the possibility of begging for 
anything become professional beggars. 
Bitter necessity forces them to apply for 
assistance, and the long want of occupa- 
tion co-operates with the habit of allowing 
themselves to be supported by others, and 
reduces many to the condition of lazy 
dependents, shameless beggars, and de- 
praved characters. They write innumer- 
able begging letters, full of false repre- 
sentations, to rich Germans. Dr. Geehl 
says :— 

They assume all nationalities according to 
the occasion; to follow their reckoning they 
must have been born a hundred times. 
‘*Brother Straubinger’’ is also a universal 
genius; now he is a teacher, now a clerk or a 
tailor, shoemaker, or printer. He has always 
fallen into misfortune by no fault of his own; 
he has always eaten nothing for three days, 
and never knows where to lay his head. In 
the morning he is a bachelor; at noon the 
husband of a sick wife, and father of two 
children; in the evening a widower with three 
orphans. His shabby appearance serves to 
confirm his statements. 


But there are also elegantly dressed 
beggars by vocation, who, as “ decayed 
gentlemen of good family,” extract a good 
deal of money from their credulous coun- 
trymen. At one of the German “ Beggars’ 
Colleges,” in the Whitechapel region, their 
parts are cut out for them, and they are 
taught how and where to beg. On pay- 
ment of a penny to threepence per name 
they are furnished with hectographed lists 
of the addresses of all Germans known for 
their liberality. In many cases twenty- 
five per cent. of the money received has 
to be handed over to the university, espe- 
cially if it has undertaken the writing of 
begging letters. 

There is no doubt that an astonishing 
number of swindlers and impostors exists 
among the Germans in London. The 
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more the immigration increases numer- 
ically, the more it deteriorates in quality. 
The greatest city of the world exercises a 
strong power of attraction over all manner 
of men underacloud. Persons of dubious 
antecedents, who feel uneasy on their na- 
tive soil, find it convenient to “ retire ” to 
England. There is no difficulty about 
crossing the German frontier. The ex- 
penses of the journey are moderate, 
strangers arriving here are safe from su- 
pervision on the part of the police; they 
are not called upon to show any papers. 
No wonder, then, that most of those for- 
eigners who flee their own country for 
good reasons direct their steps London- 
wards. The metropolitan police, if they 
could drive the whole of the German col- 
ony into one place, would make a wonder- 
fully good haul. Those who swindle at 
home continue their swindling here. It 
need not be said that the German name 
suffers grievously under the impression of 
the working of these doubtful elements. 
Especially numerous and detestable are 
the “long firm swindlers,” 2.¢., German 
clerks, etc., who under various false names 
obtain samples and even goods from man- 
ufacturers, and never pay for them, but 
pawn them at once and — decamp. 

But it is time to resume our interrupted 
theme, the poverty and misery which is 
daily on the increase, as a result of the 
excessive and inconsiderate flow of immi- 
grants into an already over-crowded city. 
The plague of beggars has risen to such a 
height in the City that the German notice 
has been affixed to the doors of many City 
offices: “ Begging is forbidden, and is 
punishable according to the police regula- 
tions.” * One of the ill results of promis- 
cuous begging is, that any one who has 
been taken in several times by impostors 
is apt to harden his heart against genuine 
cases of distress, and thus to create in 
the mind of the sufferers a bitter feeling 
against their “heartless countrymen” 
which in their despair may lead them into 
the byways of vice orcrime. Many youths, 
and still more young girls, who have come 
over with the most praiseworthy inten- 

* It may be mentioned here that a device has been 
adopted since 1883, under the zgis of the * German Her- 
berge,’’ which is calculated to relieve part of the exist- 
ing misery and to discourage vagabondism among the 
poor Germans in London. A good many of the German 
firms in the city allow the ** Herberge” to have for 


nothing the waste paper which accumulates in their 
counting-houses. When a German asks for alms, ine 


stead of receiving money and thus being encouraged in 
begging, he is desired to collect this paper in one place 
or another, to sort it, and deliver it at the address given 
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to him; here, in exchange for his load, he is provided 
with a meal and a night’s lodging. 
to answer very well. 


The plan is found 











tions and sanguine expectations, sink by 
degrees into the abyss of shame or guilt. 
To what dangers is a girl exposed who 
stands alone, without means, in this surg- 
ing ocean of humanity! Not a few Ger- 
mans go to destruction from sheer want. 
Others are compelled by the force of cir- 
cumstances to change their callings, and 
take to occupations which they would 
never have dreamt of at home. Dorgeel 
even states that those who have been 
obliged to forsake their original trade or 
profession are in the majority. Teachers, 
become bakers, bookkeepers are converted 
into hairdressers, merchants and students 
work as day-laborers in the docks, artists 
have to take up street-singing. The said 
author tells stories that make one’s hair 
stand on end — ofa young tutor, furnished 
with the highest testimonials, who, after 
long-continued, frightful suffering, was 
glad to get a place as barber in a hair- 
dressing establishment ; and of a counting- 
house clerk, who was not satisfied with a 
salary of 125/. at Berlin, but who in Lon- 
don, after a year of compulsory idleness 
and semi-starvation, was fain to accept a 
situation as baker’s assistant with 5o/.a 
— I myself know of a bookseller who 
ecame copyist, a mathematician who sold 
newspapers about the streets, a lawyer 
who became a dyer, etc. There is surely 
to be found in no German city, except 
perhaps Berlin, such a multitude of hun- 
gry, indigent, ragged Germans, as in the 
metropolis of England. The compara- 
tively few Germans who rise to a rich and 
influential position, or even to a compe- 
tency, serve as wandering lights which 
attract many moths, who set themselves 
on fire, or are indirectly led by them into 
the morass of failure. Would that those 
bent on emigration would dwell, not on the 
few successful, but rather on the far more 
numerous victims of the race for wealth! 
Many Germans, when they decide upon 
trying their fortune in London, are apt to 
calculate on the eventual aid of the benev- 
olent societies, and that of their rich coun- 
trymen already settled there. But they 
deceive themselves too often, for, how- 
ever much is done in that direction, charity 
has its limits. The wish to come to the 
help of their distressed countrymen in- 
spired the more prosperous Germans in 
London many years ago. As early as 
1817 the German Benevolent Association 
sprang into life. It is conducted on the 
most liberal principles in the administra- 
tion of its funds, and has distributed since 
its foundation above 25,000/. It now 
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sand persons yearly, and in more than a 
hundred cases free return to their own 
country. Each member who gives a do- 
nation of ten guineas for life, or subscribes 
a guinea a year, has a right to recommend 
four persons annually to the benefits of 
the society. The same conditions apply 
to the still older Society of Friends of 
Foreigners in Distress, which, notwith- 
standing its comprehensive title, is con- 
cerned chiefly with Germans. Founded 
in 1806 by Germans, the majority of its 
members are of that nation, and its help 
is principally bestowed on Germans. The 
directors are the pastors of the various 
German congregations and ten German 
laymen, while the executive committee are 
two-thirds Germans. This society col- 
lects about 4,000/. yearly, and has so far 
given assistance in one hundred and sev- 
enty thousand cases ; of these ninety-five 
thousand were natives of the German Em- 
pire. It also grants pensions of from 52. 
to 20/. to two hundred and fourteen aged 
persons incapable of work. Unfortunate- 
ly, the liberality of these two benevolent 
societies has often been abused, members 
frequently recommending cases without 
inquiring into the justice of their claims, 
either to save themselves trouble or to get 
rid of importunate petitioners. Thus it 
happens that worthless persons, who make 
a trade of it, receive assistance; but it is 
scarcely possible to conduct any work of 
charity without occasional abuses. 

An even more valuable institution is the 
German Hospital at Dalston, founded in 
1845 by Dr. F. Freund of Prague, who 
died in London a few years ago. This 
worthy clergyman labored successfully to 
enlist the sympathies of the ite of the 
German colony for his idea, to the realiza- 
tion of which we owe the most important 
of all the German benevolent institutions 
in London. The interest taken in the 
new hospital soon led to its developing 
into larger proportions. Instead of the 
modest building which existed forty years 
ago, we have now an imposing edifice, 
with beautiful pleasure-grounds, and capa- 
ble of containing one hundred and twenty 
beds ; large, well-lighted rooms, a spacious 
hall, and a new sanatorium. The hospital, 
which is one of the best managed among 
the maay excellent ones in this metropolis, 
has three annexes for the treatment of out- 
patients; in these in the year 1882 above 
twenty-eight thousand patients received 
gratuitous advice and medicaments. In 
the hospital itself seventeen hundred per- 
sons were received in the same time. The 
invested capital now amounts to 40,000/., 
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with 1,300/. annual interest. The budget 
of expenditure averages about 10,000/. a 
year; this is for the most part covered by 
regular subscriptions and handsome dona- 
tions, as well as by the collection made 
every year at the foundation dinner, which 
usually amounts to from 4,000/. to 5,000/. 
The English contribute at least as much 
as the Germans to the maintenance of this 
institution ; consequently, about half as 
many English as Germans are treated in 
the hospital, whose doors indeed stand 
open to patients of all nationalities. Since 
its foundation twenty-two thousand Ger- 
mans and fifteen thousand of other nations 
have been received as in-door patients, 
while at least three-quarters of a million 
of sufferers have been treated and pro- 
vided with medicines as out-patients. 

The latest benevolent institution is the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Stiftung, a result of the 
consultations of influential London Ger- 
mans as to the best way of celebrating the 
golden wedding of the aged imperial pair. 
They decided upon a German Orphan 
Asylum, and within a few days after the 
opening of the subscription list 4,o00/. 
flowed in. The building was opened, with 
six children, as early as August, 1879. 
After this the money was subscribed so 
freely, that in 1883 fifteen orphans were 
domiciled in the asylum, which assumed 
the above title with the consent of the 
emperor. 

These four charitable associations and 
institutions now expend from 12,500/. to 
14,000/. a year on their respective objects. 
There is no want of lesser associations 
which pursue the same ends. But now 
we must pass on to three institutions 
which may be partly regarded as benevo- 
lent foundations, though the help which 
they afford is not gratuitous, and which 
have been highly beneficial in their action. 
The first of these to which we call atten- 
tion is the Home for German Governesses 
set on foot by the Association of German 
Governesses in England. German resi- 
dent and visiting governesses, who come 
over trusting to deceptive advertisements, 
or who are temporarily out of employment, 
often fall into difficulties ; if they escape 
moral ruin, still they are exposed to much 
material loss. The greatest danger which 
threatens them is on the part of the reg- 
istry offices, by which they are mercilessly 
plundered, whether they obtain a situation 
by their means or not. The above-named 
defensive union of German governesses 
has endeavored to do away with this evil 
by the foundation of the Home in the year 
1880. Ladies in search of situations are 
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provided with temporary board and lodg- 
ing at a very moderate rate. The associa- 
tion undertakes to help its members only 
in finding work, and charges a commission 
of two per cent., which goes to the “sick- 
fund for German governesses.” The con- 
dition of admittance into the society is 
satisfactory proof of teaching capability ; 
the pn | subscription is seven-and-six- 
pence. The home is ina very good cen- 
tral quarter of the City, is admirably 
mounted, and, in addition to a number of 
bedrooms, contains a library, dining-room, 
and sitting-rooms, which are open to the 
members in general as well as to the tem- 
porary inmates. Several of the princesses 
and many other ladies of high position 
take the most lively interest in the success 
of the home, as also in that of an institu- 
tion founded in the same year — Gordon 
House, or Home for German Servants, 
which serves the same purpose for the 
latter class as the other does for gov- 
ernesses and teachers. The advantages 
are very much the same, only that in the 
case of servants there is no question of 
membership, and the inmates are provided 
with situations gratuitously, when they 
are to be had; if a girl takes up an occu- 
pation which only requires her in the 
daytime, she is allowed to retain a bed 
permanently at Gordon House, and has 
supper there for a trifling charge. Seven 
shillings a week are the terms for lodging 
and full board, z. ¢., four meals a day. The 
fact that numerous ladies of distinction 
patronize the institution raises its prestige, 
and tends to secure better situations for 
the inmates. 

What Gordon House does for maidser- 
vants has been done these last fourteen 
years in the German Lodging-house (Her- 
berge), very favorably situated in the 
City, for men who have not the command 
of large means, but desire to live com- 
fortably, and enjoy simple but. nourishing 
food, nicely served. Besides the dining- 
rooms and the thirteen roomy, neatly ar- 
ranged dormitories, provided with thirty- 
seven beds, there is a very large, handsome 
saloon which serves as a general sitting- 
room. This house is much frequented in 
the school holidays by teachers who come 
over in the hope of being engaged as for- 
eign masters in English schools. For 
their benefit there is an agency connected 
with the Home, which is also patronized 
by German employers in London who 
want to fill vacant posts. The superin- 
tendent furnishes the guests with all sorts 
of useful hints as to the way things are 
done in England, etc. 
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Nor is the spiritual welfare of the Ger 
man colony left without nurture. The 
Germans are reputed bad church-goers, 
and they appear to justify their reputation 
in London, for otherwise the fourteen 
places of worship provided for devoutly 
disposed immigrants from the Fatherland 
would be very much out of proportion to 
the necessities of the German colony, 
whereas it is a fact that even these few 
churches and chapels are very thinly at- 
tended. According to the nature of things 
they would be emptier still, were it not 
also a fact that many Germans, quite in- 
different to religion at home, find it to 
their advantage in this country to become 
“ pious,” 2.é., to show themselves in church. 
We have even been assured that there are 
large firms in London of German origin 
who will not engage German clerks unless 
they undertake to go to church every 
Sunday ; but we cannot vouch for the ac- 
curacy of this statement. It was, how- 
ever, through the medium of religious 
communities that German life in London 
first assumed a concrete form. Cranmer’s 
influence enabled the preacher Johann 
Alasko to found the first German congre- 
gation in 1550, which, however, was broken 
up three years afterwards by the command 
of Mary Tudor; it was reinstated in 1560 
under Elizabeth, but afterwards died a 
natural death. The same fate befell St. 
John’s community, founded in 1730. At 
this moment there are in London a Cath- 
olic church, a synagogue of German Jews, 
and twelve Protestant churches and chap- 
els. The German (Hamburg) Lutheran 
Church was founded in 1669 by North 
German merchants and Swedish officers. 
The old church had to make way twenty 
years ago for the Underground Railway ; 
the new building is close to the German 
Hospital. The other Lutheran churches 
are St. Martin’s, in the Savoy (1694), St. 
George’s in the East End (1763), and the 
Royal Chapel in St. James’s Palace (1700); 
this chapel owes its existence to Queen 
Anne’s husband, who brought many of his 
countrymen and co-religionists to London. 
Even now several members of the reign- 
ing house are attached to the congregation 
which assembles in this chapel. The 
Evangelical Communion is represented 
by the church in the East End (Hooper’s 
Place); in the south-west the Camberwell 
church, which was consecrated about 
thirty years ago; the chapel at Islington 
founded in 1857; finally the latest, which 
serves the districts of Sydenham and For- 
est Hill. This newly formed congregation 
held its first service in 1875 in a private 
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house, but immediately started a subscrip- 
tion for erecting a church of their own, 
which was consecrated in April, 1883. In 
connection with this congregation there has 
existed since 1878 a ladies’ society for look- 
ing after the poor Germans in the neighbor- 
hood, and a class of children for German 
choral singing ; there is also a free library. 

The German Wesleyan Methodist com- 
munity in the East End arose out of very 
small beginnings in 1862, and has since 
increased considerably. Its beautiful and 
spacious church, completed a few years 
ago, has cost quite 5,500/., which is en- 
tirely covered by voluntary contributions. 
This congregation also possesses three 
chapels in different quarters of London, 
where there are services twice a week. 
Only one-sixth of the German colony in 
London is Roman Catholic, and the one 
church, situated in Whitechapel, seems to 
be sufficient to meet the religious needs 
of that community. 

The intellectual training of the German 
rising generation is carried on in several 
German schools; only a small portion of 
their expenses is covered by school fees, 
the rest is supplied by voluntary contribu- 
tions. The majority of German parents 
send their children to English schools, 
partly because there are not enough of 
schools of their own nationality, partly 
because they wish their children from the 
first to become familiar with the English 
language and customs. If there is no 
very remarkable development of the higher 
branches of school learning, it is — among 
other reasons — because almost every Ger- 
man in a position to do so, especially if 
he has relations in the Fatherland, sends 
his sons home to have the last finishing 
touches added to their education. Dr. 
Geehl thinks they do this because there 
are not sufficient establishments here for 
higher German instruction; but my opin- 
ion is, on the contrary, that the latter cir- 
cumstance is not the cause, but the effect 
of the former; otherwise, surely the Ger- 
mans would be at the trouble of setting 
up a larger number of institutions for 
higher education in London. There is 
certainly no sort of school answering to 
the German Gymuasialand Real schools ; 
the nearest approach to this type is the 
Anglo-German boys’ school at Brixton. 
In the same neighborhood there is a 
school for girls, held in high repute, ac- 
cording to Dorgeel and others. Since 
1862 there is a German school for the 
higher education of girls at Islington, also 
private property. This is all that his been 
done in this direction. 


It is time to say a word about the rela- 
tions between Germans and English in 
London. We must remember, to begin 
with, that, as the compiler, of the “ Jahr- 
buch ” says, “ the stable portion of our col- 
ony is composed of one-third (at the high- 
est computation) of the Germans residing 
here, while the remaining two-thirds repre- 
sent the fluctuating element, constantly 
coming and going.” With regard to the es- 
timation in which the Germans are held, 
we can only take the stable nucleus into 
consideration. This, as a whole, is sound 
at the core; but the floating wave offers too 
many dark sides which sadly damage the 
reputation of the whole community. It is 
only to the permanent residents, or those 
who have made a long stay in England, 
that the German settlers owe the good 
name which they enjoy for industry, fru- 
gality, earnestness of purpose, and intel- 
ligence, whether they be merchants or 
artists, scholars or artisans, schoolmas- 
ters or commercial clerks. The esteem 
in which the Germans are held is sub- 
mitted to yet another test —a division into 
classes. They are held in higher esteem 
among the upper circles of English society 
than by the Philistines of the middle class, 
or the undiscerning crowd who look upon 
everything foreign with suspicion, except 
Paris fashions and French plays. The 
great successes obtained here by many 
German merchants, artists, etc., lead the 
unprejudiced members of society to the 
conclusion that these results can only be 
the reward of honest and intelligent exer- 
tions. But the less discriminating classes 
have no particular respect for the poor, 
starving majority of the German colony, 
for the troops of underpaid clerks and 
copyists, teachers of music and languages 
in search of lessons, and other needy, 
fresh arrivals — not to speak of swindlers 
and professional beggars. The thing is 
that the higher classes come more into 
contact with the s¢ad/e element, the others 
have to do almost exclusively with the 
fluctuating constituents of the German 
colony in London. So much for esteem. 
How about “king? There isa difference 
between the two. Many Englishmen who 
esteem the Germans do not love them 
because they compete in the labor market 
with the natives of this country. Ger- 
man bakers, tailors, waiters, hairdress- 
ers, watchmakers, clerks, music-teachers, 
schoolmasters, etc., are naturally the hor- 
ror of all the English who work in all 
these various industries, for the Germans 
are satisfied with lower salaries, and are 
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countrymen, but frequently also by En- 
glish employers. Every one is his own 
neighbor, in England as in California and 
elsewhere. It is quite natural that these 
circumstances make the intruders unpop- 
ular in many circles.* 

The Darwinian law of the “survival of 
the fittest” applies to the Germans in En- 
gland, more especially as concerns bakers, 
waiters, hairdressers, clerks, and musi 
cians. The teaching of music is for the 
most part in the hands of Germans. Even 
the street music is largely handed over 
to Germans, conspicuously the “ German 
bands,” who go about in troops wearing a 
uniform, and are the terror of all sensitive 
ears by reason of the frightful discords 
which they elicit from their wind instru- 
ments, always out of tune, so that they 
are even more torturing than the Italian 
barrel organs. We cannot but admire 
Dorgeel for his good nature, which actu- 
ally finds these bands “harmless!” Ac- 
cording to the same author, “at least one- 
fifth of the great City firms is in the hands 
of born Germans or their descendants.” 
All the higher educational establishments 
in the country are eager to engage the 
services of Germans. The British Mu- 
seum and other scientificinstitutions num- 
ber many Germans among their officials. 
The number of German booksellers is 
very considerable. German lager beer 
becomes more and more popular every 
year, and is even imitated on the banks of 
the Thames. German literature rises in 
public estimation, and is much more trans- 
lated than it was formerly. 

It would be naturally supposed that in 
a metropolis in which the German ele- 
ment plays so large a part, there must he 
a corresponding expresssion of its senti- 
ments in the form of newspapers ; but this 
is by no means the case. There are very 
few German papers, and those few are 
neither specially valuable nor widely cir- 
culated. One reason for this may be that 
new papers constantly come and go, and 
disappoint the expectations of the more 
critical public; another is the excellence 
of the English newspapers, which offer 
much more for less money ; a third reason 
may be the rapid communication with 
home, which brings German newspapers 
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* In debating on mercantile education, the Congress 
of the British Chambers of Commerce held at London 
in July last gave it as its opinion that the German clerk 
is preferred because of his working at lower salaries as 
a consequence of his having fewer wants than his En- 
glish brother, and because he enters the counting-house 
with a better knowledge of arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
and languages. The Congress proposed that this state 
of things should be remedied by improving mercantile 
school instruction. 
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to London in twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours. In this direction, however, Paris 
is even more behindhand than London, 
for only one little German weekly appears 
there,* whereas here there are, after all, 
two or three far better weeklies. The 
attempt to found a daily paper was begun 
about the middle of 1884, and various ex- 
periments of a similar kind have been 
made, but without success. 

We cannot close our notes on German 
life in London better than by citing the 
following passage from the eleventh chap- 
ter of the “German Colony in London,” 
headed “ Types :”— 

Many of the resident Germans make fools 
of themselves by playing the Teuton in season 
and out of season. It is generally new-comers 
who have the bad taste to turn into ridicule 
things to which they are unaccustomed, to 
measure everything by the German standard, 
and thus to come to very unjustifiable conclu- 
sions about England and the English. We 
have many things to learn from the English, 
and we have really no reason whatever to de- 
ride them. Not to say that it is ungrateful to 
turn against a nation which offers friendly 
hospitality to every stranger, and which has 
hitherto strenuously supported all the German 
institutions in London. The German Hospi- 
tal, the benevolent associations, the schools, 
etc., would be nothing like what they are, if 
English help had been withheld. 

LEOPOLD KATSCHER. 


* Since writing the above, even this one weekly, 
which was rather weakly, has expired. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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I WAS on some government duty last 
ear in New South Wales that took me 

into the local post-offices. In the back par- 
lor, at the Gundaroo post-office, I had a 
long chat with the son of the post-mis- 
tress ; a fine young fellow, perhaps a little 
over thirty. He was manager to a local 
sheep-king, and rejoiced in the curious 
Christian name of Het. The following is 
his account of the circumstances that led 
to his being so named. 

I was there certainly; but I don’t re- 
member much about it. I was told. I 
can vouch for the truth of it, for she and 
him, too, often and often have told it to 
meand others. They’ve told it apart, each 
by their two selves, and they often tell it 
together — she telling about him, making 
him out to have been the hero, and he tell- 
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ing it also that she was the hero —hero- 
ine, I should say. But I expect each of 
’em always told it in about the same 
words. You see it was an epoch like, and 
sort of fixed itself in their memories — 
and what happened after, fixed it firmer 
yet. 

I’ve been manager on this station, up 
behind here, eight years ; and I was “ boy ” 
here [pointing with his pipe-stem to the 
floor] eight years; at school here in Gun- 
daroo till I was fourteen; so I suppose it 
must have been thirty-four years ago— 
near enough. 

The colony wasn’t settled near so much 
as itis now. The coach from Sydney 
didn’t reach Gundaroo not by three days’ 
ride, and the mails was carried on horse- 
back, once a week, the rest of the way. 
After the coach-road, for a bit —say 
twenty miles — the track was good enough, 
and there were stations further than that; 
but by the end of the first day’s ride, you 
reached the last house or hut you were to 
see till you sighted Gundaroo. 

The first night the mail-carrier put up at 
Paddy’s Shanty, a sort of an inn on the 
track, The next morning he started —all 
alone, mind you, with valuable mail-bags 
—across as nasty a piece of bush as you'll 
find in Australia, and I suppose that says 
in the world. It was all ti-tree scrub. If 
you know what that is, you'll understand. 
Never seen any? Oh, well, it’s scrub, 
that is all little trees, with their leaves all 
on the top. All of ’em alike. Just too 
slender and weak to bear a man’s climb- 
ing up one to look round; too far apart 
for you to swarm up two at once, arms and 
legs, you know ; and yet too close for you 
to see sun or stars, night nor day. That 
sort of scrub is the cruelest ofall. If you 
know your way, well and good ; but if you 
once get wrong, Lord help you! You’re 
bushed, as sure as you’re alive. Unless 
you chance on a track, or come across a 
camp, you may lie down and give it up. 
As long as your water barr’l holds out — 
so'llyou. After ¢#azt, you may give your- 
self a day or two to die in; perhaps an- 
other two days, if you’re a tough sort. 
Your bones ‘Il be there years after. Well, 
that’s what he had to ride through for 
hours and hours, the second day; and at 
night he ought to be about through it, if 
he kep’ the track, and made out to reach 
the open again. Then the track was across 
a fern gully, with a creek at the bottom; 
and there he camped forthe night. Then 
he had an eighty-mile ride the next day, 
straight through the blue-gum forest into 
Gundaroo, 
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The chap that rode with the mails then 
was a splendid fellow. Standard his name 
was. Too heavy p’raps for a postman, as 
we understand ’em, but just the man for 
that work in those days. It wanted a fel- 
low full of pluck, as strong as a horse, 
and with all his wits about him. Besides 
the dangers of the track, and creeks to 
ford, and the heat, and the snakes at night, 
there was the loneliness. That one fel- 
low, all alone in that great wild district, 
riding through the hours in the perfect 
stillness under the sky. No chance of 
seeing a soul, and probably not wanting to 
neither, as things was then. If any one 
did just happen to come across the mail- 
carriers in those days, it wasn’t generally 
for no good. 

He used to say: “When a man’s got 
her Majesty’s precious mail-bags, with her 
own red seals on ’em, in front of the sad- 
dle, and only the usual number of hands 
for pistols, and reins, and all, he don’t care 
much if he don’t see no one all the ride 
through.” He wasn’t one to boast, wasn’t 
Standard ; but he had once to defend the 
mails, with three to one against him, and 
tried for manslaughter, too, for the way 
he done it, and acquitted, and carried out 
of the court on the chaps’ shoulders. They 
tell that tale still here in Gundaroo. 

The time I’m telling you of was in the 
hot season. The ground was all cracked 
and dry. There hadn’t been a drop of rain 
for months and months, and lots of the 
creeks was empty. At Gundaroo it had 
been very bad, and the district round was 
terrible in want of water. 

On the Saturday after New Year’s Day, 
when Standard left Paddy’s Shanty, it 
was a hot wind, awful to ride in. They 
thought rain was coming, though. 

The boss at the shanty told Standard, 
as he fixed up his water-barr’l behind him 
on the saddle, that a storekeeper and his 
wife and child, and his chum, had started 
the day before for a station where they’d 
gota berth. They had to follow the Gun- 
daroo track a bit, and then strike across 
the bush to the station. “It isn’t far 
they’ve to go,” he said, “ but they’re new 
chums, and the woman looked a bit deli- 
cate, as well as having a young baby to 
carry.” 

“ They’ve only two horses then,” says 
Standard, looking along the track, “un- 
less the third horse flew.” 

“ No,” says the boss ; “the woman rode 
behind one of the men, turn and turn 
about. A fine young woman she was, too.” 

“ It’s to be hoped the chaps hadn’t much 
else to carry, then,” says Standard, “I 
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couldn’t carry another couple of pounds 
—let alone a woman and baby—on 
Lady, without knocking her up.” 

“Well, you ain’t got to,” says the boss; 
and laughs as he watches Standard put 
Lady into a steady canter along the track, 
where the two sets of hoof-marks showed 
in the sand. 

“Lady was a fine black mare. Very 
swift, but justa thought too light for Stand- 
ard and the bags, some said. He wouldn’t 
allow it. He said: “She reaches Gunda- 
roo as fresh as need be on Monday night, 
and by the time she has to start on Thurs- 
day, she’s wild to be on the road.” He 
only travelled once a fortnight on her. 
The other week he rode a roan, a bigger 
brute, but not half so sensible and kind- 
like as Lady. She was a born lady — 
Standard used to say. Her mother was 
Duchess, whereas the roan was the son 
of Milkmaid, although he was called Em- 
peror. She could Tome gone the whole 
way alone, if need be, he said; she was 
so trustworthy. 

Well, he used to tell it how he rode 
through that Saturday in the ti-tree scrub, 
thinking of the party on in front, in whose 
tracks he was galloping. It was just near 
the end of the scrub, he noticed, where 
they left off, and started on a scarcely 
visible track to the station away to the 
left, fifty miles or so. 

He used to say he must have ridden a 
couple of hours, perhaps, when he saw 
something on the track, like a dead per- 
son or horse. He had his hand on his 
pistol as he trotted up to it, he said, think- 
ing of the mails, when he saw it wasn’t a 
horse, or a man, but a tall slip of a young 
woman, dead, or perhaps only dying, laid 
on the ground with her back propped 
against a tree, and a poor little baby cling- 
ing to her breast. 

“Lord of all!” muttered Standard, as 
he jumped off Lady’s back, and stood 
over the woman. He raised her as ten- 
derly almost as she would have done her 
own child. The little one, he used to say, 
started crying—a kind of wail—and 
opened its eyes in that sort of way that 
= know it hadn’t long stopped crying, 

ut just woke up, and began again where 
it had left off. I’ve two kids of my own 
now, and I know —not that they’ve ever 
had to lie alongside a mother as good as 
dead; and try to get fed and warmed ata 
breast as cold as that poor soul’s. Thank 
God, no! But for all that, well-fed kids 
can cry, and cry pitiful, too; so I know 
how he meant to say this particular kid 
cried, 
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Standard hadn’t no need to tether Lad 
to make her stop alongside, she was suc 
a reasonable beast; but he put her bridle 
over a tree branch for all that. Certainty 
is worth a deal of faith, when it’s about 
being left alone in a ti-tree scrub, without 
your horse and kit. 

Then he laid the little one on its moth- 
er’s shawl, and set to work to bring the 
mother to. He’d seen men exhausted, 
and laid down to die from thirst and fa- 
tigue, come round; but he wasn’t sure, 
he said, if a woman had to be done for 
the same as a man —he wasa single chap 
then. But he set to, and got a little 
water first, and then water with a dash of 
brandy in it, between her blue lips; and 
rubbed her forehead and hands well, and 
laid her so as the blood — once the spirit 
had started it again—could flow a bit 
quicker to her poor brain. A bush-man 
has to be a bit of a doctor, you know. 
Then the baby started to yelp by giving a 
loud shriek, and the young woman opened 
her eyes, and sighed like; and he kep’ on 
giving her water and spirit, as she could 
take it, till she could feel herself more 
comfortable. He didn’t start talking to 
her then, knowing she wanted all her 
strength to come round; but he put the 
baby back in her arms, and the mother in 
her prompted her like to take a good long 
pull at the drink in the billy —so as the 
kid might get some in a while, you know. 

After a bit, she started to cry in a low 
sort of way, and then Standard, he set by 
her, and cheered her up, and told her not 
to take on. He told her she was found; 
and that all the worst of being lost was 
done with, and not to cry, and soon. All 
the time, poor fellow, though he didn’t 
hurry her, he knew he was losing time 
dreadfully and would hardly make the 
creek to camp by before nightfall. Think- 
ing of that, he suddenly remembered the 
woman had got to go too, or be left to 
die where she was. Standard was won- 
dering what the deuce he should do with 
her, when she started and told him how 
she come there. It seemed she was the 
wife of the storekeeper, Bannerman, that 
the boss at Paddy’s Shanty had spoken 
of; and she says, when they had got part 
way through the scrub (two days before, 
mind you) they stopped to change her on 
to the other horse, and allow ’em to stand 
about a bit to stretch their legs, the two 
men. The fools never hitched the horses 
to anything! All on a sudden, a snake 
slid across the track, right under the wom- 
an’s feet. She screamed out, and that 
startled the horses. Off they went— 
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bolted clean into the scrub, carrying every 
blessed thing they got with them — water, 
matches, the billy, and everything. Her 
husband and his chum tore after them, 
telling her to be sure and stop where she 
was. She sat there all alone, and there 
she’d set! First, waiting patient, and 
then a little frightened and nervous as the 
time went on. Then, when it got dark 
and into the night, and they didn’t come, 
scared out of her life, and shouting, shout- 
ing to ’em to guide ’em to come back; 
and she tells how she stood there, not 
daring to move, but trying to see over the 
trees, and shouting till she couldn’t speak, 
and they never come. By-and-by she got 
thirsty and faint, and the child was crying 
for drink and she’d nothing for it. Then 
she walked on, hoping to get some water ; 
and then, she said, the trees seemed all to 
wave about and close in on her, and she 
sank down exhausted, and must have been 
in a sort of sleep and swoon, mixed, till 
Standard found her. 

She says to Standard, “They must be 
killed,” and cries awfully. 

“Poor fellows,” said Standard. He 
knew that being killed would be pleas- 
ant to dying of thirst, as they most likely 
would do, once they got lost there. But 
he tried to comfort her; and to please 
her, he shouts again. Though, as he said, 
after two days, and she and the baby 
shouting all they could most of the time, 
and they not come back it weren’t likely 
they were within hail zow/ He made 
her understand this at last. Says he, 
“Very likely they’ve got to camp;” to 
comfort her, you understand. Then he 
started to say how was they and the baby 
to get out of this? She didn’t want to 
move from where she was, poor woman, in 
case her husband should come back ; but 
Standard says to her: “ You can’t do your 
husband no good by stopping here ; and 
if you get quick to Gundaroo, you could 
tell em to send out a search party; and 
besides, ma’am, your little one can’t man- 
age another night in the bush.” 

“No, sir,” she says. She was a gentle, 
docile thing, and see he was right; and 
then she says to him, helpless and grate- 
ful like, “ Could we ride behind you, sir?” 

Poor Standard! Hefeltstumped. He 
didn’t know what to say. He looked at 
the tall young woman and the baby, and 
then at himself and the horse already well 
weighted with his camping-kit and the 
mails. It wasn’t possible, and he knew 
it. There was ten miles or so, to be done 
that night, before they got to the creek. 
It was late now, nearly seven. It would 
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be dark as pitch in the scrub before oe | 
got there, even if Lady could carry all 
that load so far as that; but as to carrying 
them all to Gundaroo, eighty miles fur- 
ther on—he knew she couldn’t do it. 
Besides, nothing was allowed to delay the 
mails. He would be late as it was, for the 
stop he’d made. It must be a couple of 
days at best, before he’d get there, carry- 
ing all that extra weight. 

So Standard stood for a moment or two 
and thought it all over, while he watched 
the girl (for she was no more) straighten 
herself and the child, and struggle to 
stand. Seeing her stagger a bit called 
him to himself; and he thinks as he gave 
her his hand to steady her, “ Damn her 
Majesty’s mail regulations! I'll take her, 
somehow !” 

So he gets his blanket out of his kit and 
straps it behind the saddle, and then he 
took and laid the baby on the tree-root, 
while he swung the woman on to the blan- 
ket, behind the saddle. Then he handed 
her up the child, and got carefully into the 
saddle himself, leaving them all the room 
he could, she used to say. Lady looked 
round, a bit doubtful of the extra weight 
and the dangling petticoats on one side; 
but started right enough when Standard 
told her it had got to be done. 

There wasn’t much said on the ride. It 
was rough stepping, and Lady’d to pick 
her way; and Standard had to help her, 
and steady the poor lass behind with the 
baby in her right arm and her left hand 
on his belt ; and she was looking and look- 
ing, on both sides, to see if she could see 
the two men. Except to beg Standard to 
stop a minute and shout, once or twice, in 
case her husband and his chum was near, 
she never spoke. Standard knew it must 
be hopeless, and the further they got the 
more hopeless it must get; but he was 
a tender-hearted fellow, and he couldn’t 
stand hearing the poor soul crying in a 
hopeless sort of way behind him, and not 
do something to please her. But all the 
way, the baby lay there as peaceful and 
comfortable as we are now this minute. 

When they got to the creek it was 
nearly dark, and the woman was swaying 
in the saddle, though she’d sat straight 
enough at first. Noticing this, Standard 
says suddenly, “ Missus, have you ever 
rode alone ?” 

She gives a sort of start, and sits up, 
and says, “ Oh, yes, I’ve rode a great deal 
when I was a girl; but I’m that tired now, 
and feel so weak, that I can’t situp.” She 
thought he was wondering at her leaning 
against him so heavy. But that wasn't 
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what Standard was thinking. He knew 
himself what it was to sway, nearly to fall- 
ing straight out of the saddle, from fatigue 
and want of food and water. No; he was 
thinking of a plan for the nextday. When 
they got to the creek he sets the woman 
down, and hobbles Lady, and gives her 
mouth a sponge out, and a bit of a rub, to 
last till he could see to her when she was 
cool. Then he got some sticks and dry 
— (no fear of the wood being wet in a 

ot season hereabouts) together for a 
fire, and as soon as it burns up puts the 
billy over it. Then he hunted in his kit 
for a tin of milk he’d got —not to put in 
his tea, but to use for butter. He thought 
it would be just the thing for the woman, 
seeing she’d to nurse the child. She had 
a whole pannikin full of warm milk — did 
her a power of good; and when he’d got 
her to eat a bit of sopped bread, and had 
his own tea, he gave her a towel, and told 
her if she’d feel better for washing her 
face and hands and that, the creek was 
safe to do it in. He went off to see to 
Lady; and before he went, he put his 
comb, and a bit of looking-glass he car- 
ried, where she could see ’em and take ’em 
if she liked. He was always a bit of a 
dandy. [But he didn’t say nothing to her 
about the comb and glass, because being 
a bachelor, of course he felt delicate about 
suggesting as her hair was hanging all 
down her back in two long, fair plaits. 
Standard used to say it was prettiest so, 
to his mind, but he thought she’d feel 
vexed if she knew he noticed it. So he 
just put the bit of glass handy and took 
himself off. 

When he came back, he says, he found 
the baby asleep, and smoothed and tidied 
somehow, and the woman as neat as a pin 
— women are so clever at straightening 
themselves —and the pannikin and that 
washed up, and the fire raked together. 
The woman sat there with her needle-book 
on her knee — she had it in a pocket, she 
Says — sewing up a tear in her frock, 
where it had caught in one of the saddle- 
buckles. Standard didn’t say nothing 
much that night, but he had made up his 
mind; and after making a shelter of 
branches and fern, and seen the mother 
and baby laid down under it one side of 
the fire, he stretched himself the other 
side, with his head on the mail-bags, and 
thought out what he’d decided to do. The 
woman and child must get to Gundaroo, 
and before the next night too; so must 
the mails. Lady could carry them well 
enough, but she couldn’t carry him as 
well. Very well; then he’d stay behind 
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and walk. Lady would go along the track 
through the forest alone, he knew; and if 
only the girl would have the pluck to trust 
herself to the mare, and just sit still and 
hold the reins, they’d all get to Gundaroo, 
safe asa church. She could then deliver 
up the bags at the post-office, and tell 
them to send out a search-party to look 
after her husband and his chum, and a 
horse to meet him. 

He knew he was sure to get into trouble 
with the authorities for risking it, espe- 
cially if it failed ; and he knew, too, that it 
was no fun to be left to walk through the 
forest in riding-boots and breeches, and 
with nothing but a few biscuits and a 
pistol. The water-barr’l he meant to fill, 
and fix in its place behind the saddle, and 
the rest of the tin of milk, and the bread 
(damper, of course, you know), and the 
tinned meat. Women needed a deal of 
feeding, especially when they’d a baby to 
feed too, he thought. And she must take 
one of the pistols. 

His chief fear was she’d be too soft- 
hearted to like to leave him behind; and 
yet he knew it couldn’t be done undera 
couple of days, or more likely four, if they 
tried to go all together. Though he bee | 
“ Damn her Majesty’s mails!” he daren’t 
delay ’em so long, for all that. “ Damn- 
ing ” wouldn’t hurt ’em, or him either ; but 
delaying em would be the very devil for 
them, and him too! 

As soon as it was light, he set to work 
separating the things he was going to keep 
from those he was going to send on with 
the “ Royal She-mail,” as he called her in 
joke to himself. He looked at the two 
sleeping the other side of the fire under 
the open sky. The kid was comfortable 
enough, cradled in soft arms; but the 
mother was lying just about as uncomfort- 
ably as it’s possible to lie, so as to shelter 
the child. Standard, who noticed every- 
thing, made a note of this, and thought 
he’d work on her maternal feelings most 
to get her to go on in the morning. 

After he’d fed Lady, about five o’clock, 
he groomed her up in style, for, he used 
to say, he must have the horse that carried 
the “ Royal She-mail” as smart as possi- 
ble. Later on, when he saw the woman 
after her night’s rest in the fresh early 
morning, and had got her to eat a bit of 
breakfast, he was quite pleased to see how 
much better she looked. 

He’d a great work, he said, to make her 
go without him, though she wasn’t a bit 
afraid for herself. He had to say he 
shouldn’t be so far behind, and swear he 
could walk pretty nearly as fast as Lady’d 
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go, and so on. He showed her how to 
fire the pistol, and told her to let Lady 
choose the way if she felt doubtful about 
the track among the gum-trees. Of course 
he cheered her up all he could, though 
feeling bad at letting a woman and a baby 
go alone all that way. You see, there were 
bushrangers to be feared then. He was 
afraid to say much about taking care of 
the mails for fear of frightening her. He 
just said, there they was, in front of the 
saddle, and that she must take ’em straight 
to the office, and not let any one but the 
people of the office touch them. Then he 
told her about sending the two parties 
back to meet him and her husband. He 
said, as he saw her sitting so easy in the 
saddle, and the baby lying in her fon, tied 
to her by her shawl; and her right arm 
free for the pistol, if need be, his spirits 
rose a bit—she looked able to doit. He 
wanted to give her his mail-badge, but she 
says no, she wouldn’t have it. She’d be 
safer without. He didn’t quite see what 
she meant. But when it was all over 
But there, if I tell you the story that way, 
you'll know how it ended too soon. 

Well, there ain’t much more to tell, 
after all. Mother, she rode straight along 
the track into Gundaroo. Ah! I see I’ve 
told you now! Yes, it was my mother, 
that was; and I’m the baby. 

She said why she wouldn’t wear the 
badge was for the same reason as she 
hung her shawl over the mail-bags as soon 
as she was out of Standard’s sight. No 
one, she thought, would think a woman 
and child worth robbing. 

She left him just at the beginning of the 
forest. He says he walked by the horse 
a bit to see how she carried her ; and then 
he let her start off at a gentle canter. He 
used to say he never felt so dead lonely 
as when the brave young creature turned 
round and waved her hand, and says, 
“ Good-bye, and God bless you for saving 
his life” — meaning me in her arms! — 
and then was hid from him in the trees. 

Well, to cut a long story short, mother 
and me rode into Gundaroo at nine o’clock 
—two and ahalf hours after time. All 
the place turns out to see who it was. A 
woman riding alone with a baby! They 
were all so took up with the young woman 
(my mother was a very personable young 
woman) they never noticed she was on 
Lady, though there must have been lots 
as knew Standard’s mare well enough. 

Mother was dead tired; and I was 
ri as comfortable as I am now by this 

re, 
She rides straight up to the post-office, 
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and one of the chaps lifts her down; but 
she wouldn’t let one on ’em touch the 
mail-bags, but drags them off herself, and 
says, standing on the doorstep with me in 
her arms, and the mails at her feet: “ If 
you please, gentlemen, I’ve brought in the 
mails. The gentleman lent me his horse. 
I was lost; and will you send a horse to 
meet him? He’s walking from the fern 
gully. And Lady is to be seen to, please.” 
And then she drops down on the step 
pretty nigh done. 

The chaps set to and cheered her— 
cheer after cheer, till mother was drawn 
in out of the noise by the post-master’s 
wife, who told ’em they ought to know 
better than make a lady so shamefaced, 
so tired as she was, too. The old lady 
was quite as astonished as any of them, 
for all she said to the chaps to hold their 
noise ; and quite proud to have the first 
hearing of it all from mother, as she put 
her and me to bed in her own room. 
Well, the end of it was, Standard he was 
met right enough, and brought in the next 
afternoon. But they never found my poor 
father and his chum—not till months 
after, and then it was bones they found. 
Mother, she stayed on, and helped the 
post-mistress at Gundaroo, who was get- 
ting oldish. 

So that’s how a woman brought her 
Majesty’s mails into Gundaroo; and ¢hat’s 
why I’m called Het. 

Don’t see why? Oh! I forgot to say 
that when I was christened, a month or 
so after, mother called me after Standard, 
as had saved us both. Didn’t I tell you 
his name was Hector? — Het, for short. 
Het Standard, he was; I’m Het Banner- 
man; but mother, she is Mrs. Het Stand- 
ard, now, post-mistress of Gundaroo, I 
dessay you guessed as much. 


From Temple Bar. 
PEACOCK. 


In a letter written about sixty years 
ago, Shelley tells his friend Peacock that 
“your ‘Melincourt’ is exceedingly ad- 
mired, and I think much more so than 
any of your other writings. In this re- 
spect the world judges rightly. There is 
more of the true spirit, and an object less 
indefinite, than in either ‘ Headlong Hall’ 
or ‘ Scythrop.’ ” 

Since that time two generations have 
passed away. To most readers “ Head- 
long Hall” and “ Melincourt” are names 
which awaken no associations whatever. 
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If they know Peacock at all, they know 
him as the friend of Shelley, who pub- 
lished some time ago in Fraser his ver- 
sion of the separation of the poet from 
his wife. But of his own works they know 
nothing, unless, indeed, some admirer of 
Shelley has been at the pains to hunt out 
“Scythrop,” in order to gain an idea of 
the poet from the caricature. And the 
reason is partly to be sought in the fact 
that Peacock is not in any sense a repre- 
sentative man. He had the misfortune to 
be at once more liberal than the Liberals, 
and more tory than the Tories. He was 
indeed of no party but the party of com- 
mon sense and humanity, which is and 
always has been a very small minority. 
He wrote mainly for his own amusement. 
If in his early days he thought of litera- 
ture as a career, he abandoned the idea 
when he found that the world was not in- 
clined to take what he had to give; and 
it was when his works began to attract 
attention that he laid aside his pen to de- 
vote his time to his duties at the India 
Office. But though he has not become a 
popular author, he was a remarkable man, 
occupying a considerable place among the 
satirists of his time. In what he wrote 
there is wit and humor enough to deserve 
a reading, even when the whims and the- 
ories, over which he makes merry, are 
things of the past. 

The chief events of his uneventful life 
are these. He was born at Weymouth in 
1785. At six-and-a-half years of age he 
went to school, but before he was thirteen 
he left, and from that time forward he was 
entirely self-taught. For some years he 
lived at Chertsey; thence he removed to 
London, and became a student at the Brit- 
ish Museum. The reading of these years 
made him what he was; he used to say 
that he owed everything to his Greek, and 
though he never became a finished scholar 
he had a knowledge of Greek authors such 
as few men, even among the professed 
scholars of his time, possessed. At nine- 
teen or twenty he began to publish, but 
not with much success. In 1808-9 he 
was secretary to Sir Home Popham, who 
was then in command of H.M.S. Vener- 
able, an occupation not at all to his taste, 
and which he soon abandoned. For some 
years after 1810 he was in Wales, and 
there, at Nant Gwilt, he first made Shel- 
ley’s acquaintance in 1812. In 1815 he 
settled with his mother at Marlow. Here, 
for a time, Shelley was his neighbor, in 
the days when he wrote “ The Revolt of 
Islam,” before finally leaving England. 
In 1819 Peacock became a clerk in the 
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In 1820 
he married a lady whom he met in Wales, 
and whom, at the time when he proposed, 
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he had not seen for eight years. On his 
marriage he removed to London, but in 
1823 he settled at Halliford with his 
mother and wife. His mother died in 
1833; his wife, after a few years of mar- 
riage, became an invalid, and continued 
so till her death in 1852. In 1856 he re- 
tired from the Company’s service, and from 
that time to his death he rarely left Hal- 
liford, except to visit his friend Lord 
Broughton. 

His novels were published in the fol- 
lowing order: “ Headlong Hall,” 1816; 
“ Melincourt,” 1817; “ Nightmare Abbey,” 
1818; “ Maid Marian,” 1822; “The Mis- 
fortunes of Elphin,” 1829; ‘ Crotchet 
Castle,” 1831; “ Gryll Grange,” 1860. 

His literary activity thus extends over 
half a century; and as he began, so he 
ended, with laughing at the nonsense, or 
what he thought the nonsense, of the day. 
His novels are not devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the sentimental feelings of those 
who suffer “from that illusion of the feel- 
ings called love,” or to the analysis of 
vicious characters. They present us with 
a number of persons, each of whom is the 
exponent of some theory or another —a 
phrenologist, or an economist; or suffers 
from some weakness of temperament —a 
hypochondriac, or a fop; or is the repre- 
sentative of a profession, with all the one- 
sided views of a professional man. Par- 
sons nearly always appear, and, in the 
early worcons & more especially, in aspects 
not very favorable to them. These char- 
acters are assembled under some hospita- 
ble roof where the cooking is good, and 
the wine abundant; and the humor arises 
to a great extent in allowing every one of 
them to say his say, without any attempt 
to reconcile the absurd contradictions 
which thus arise. To this general de- 
scription there are two exceptions, “ Maid 
Marian” and “The Misfortunes of El- 
phin.” These are not in the first instance 
satirical, but humorous representations of 
life, as it might have been, but never was, 
in Sherwood Forest and Wales. The 
second was indeed written for the sake of 
the Welsh songs which are introduced 
into it; yet even here satire finds a place. 
The drunken Seithenyn argues about his 
rotten sea-wall in a style founded upon 
that of Canning. 


‘¢ That is the beauty of it,’’ said Seithenyn, 
** some parts of it are rotten, and some parts 
of it are sound.” 
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**Tt is well,’’ said Elphin, ‘‘ that some parts 
are sound; it were better that all were so.”’ 

‘* So I have heard some people say before,”’ 
said Seithenyn, ‘‘ perverse people, blind to 
venerable antiquity: that very unamiable sort 
of people who are in the habit of indulging 
their reason. But I say the parts that are 
rotten give elasticity to those that are sound: 
they give them elasticity, elasticity, elasticity. 
If it were all sound, it would break by its own 
obstinate stiffness; the soundness is checked 
by the rottenness, and the stiffness is balanced 
by the elasticity. There is nothing so dan- 
gerous as innovation. See the waves roaring 
in the equinoctial storms, dashing and clash- 
ing, roaring and pouring, spattering and bat- 
tering, rattling and battling against it. I 
would not be so presumptuous as to say I 
could build anything that would stand against 
them half an hour; and here this immortal old 
work which God forbid the finger of modern 
mason should bring into jeopardy —this im- 
mortal work has stood for centuries, and will 
stand for centuries more if we let it alone. 
It is well; it works well; let well alone. 
Cupbearer, fill. It was half rotten when I 
was born, and that is a conclusive reason why 
it should be three parts rotten when I die.”’ 


It would be impossible to give any idea 
of the novels, so various are the topics 
introduced. In “ Melincourt,” which is 
perhaps the best, the opinions of Malthus, 
political corruption, and paper money, are 
the chief objects of satire ; and among the 
characters are Mr. Fax the economist, 
Mr. Forester the humanitarian, Mrs. Pin- 
money the match-maker, Lord Anophel 
Achthar the worthless young nobleman, 
the Rev. Dr. Grovelgrub, his more worth- 
less companion, and Sir Oran Haut Ton, 
a partially civilized orang-outang. Sir 
Oran is unable to speak, but his friend 
Mr. Forester has given him a place in so- 
ciety by the purchase of a baronetcy, and 
proposes to bring him into Parliament for 
the free and independent borough of One 
Vote, 

Though he read the classics assidu- 
ously, they were far from exercising that 
softening influence on his mind which 
Ovid considered to be the result of a 
“faithful study of the ingenuous arts.” 
His animosities were at times as ferocious 
as they were irrational, and the language 
in which he expressed them was not less 
savage than a dyspeptic utterance of Car- 
lyle. Lord Brougham held the place of 
honor in his aversion; he was not a 
Scotchman, it is true, but he was on the 
border ; he cast in his lot with the Scotch, 
and was one of those Edinburgh Reviewers 
“who had set an example of profligate 
contempt for truth, of which the success 
was in proportion to the effrontery.” In 
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Peacock’s judgment Lord Brougham’s 
course had been tortuous as that of a river, 
“but in a reverse process, beginning by 
being dark and deep, and ending in being 
transparent.” Burke and Southey come 
next. Inanote on “Nightmare Abbey,” 
Burke is brought in, quite unnecessarily, 
to be described as having “ prostituted his 
own soul and betrayed his country and 
mankind for £1,200 a year.” In the 
same passage Southey is spoken of in 
these terms : — 


Our immaculate laureate (who gives us to 
understand that, if he had not been purified 
by holy matrimony into a mystical type, he 
would have died a virgin) is another sublime 
gentleman of the same genus; he very much 
astonished some persons when he sold his 
birthright for a pot of sack; but not even his 
Sosia had a grain of respect for him, though 
doubtless he thinks his name very terrible to 
the enemy when he flourishes his criticopoeti- 
copolitical tomahawk and sets up his Indian 
yell for the blood of his old friends: but at 

est he is a mere political scarecrow, a man 
of straw, ridiculous to all who know of what 
material he is made; and to none more so, 
than to those who have stuffed him, and set 
him up, as the Priapus of the garden of the 
golden apples of corruption. 


There is more of this sad stuff in “ Sir 
Proteus.” It is mere ribaldry, quite un- 
worthy of the scholar who wroteit. Even 
worse is the imputation, in the same novel, 
that Southey reviewed his own poems. 
Mr. Flosky is turning over a parcel of 
books which has just arrived, and comes 
upon the Downing Street Review. “Hm 
—first article, An Ode to the Red Book, 
by Roderick Sackbut, Esquire. Hm. His 
own poem reviewed by himself, hm-m-m.” 
Mr. Flosky is himself a caricature of Cole- 
ridge, for whom Peacock had an antipathy 
equal to that of Carlyle. He describes him 
as 


avery lachrymose and morbid gentleman of 
some note in the literary world, but in his own 
estimation of much more merit than name. 
Mystery was his mental element. He lived 
in the midst of that visionary world in which 
nothing is but what is not. He had plunged 
into the central opacity of Kantian meta- 
physics, and lay Zerdu several years in trans- 
cendental darkness, till the common daylight 
of common sense became intolerable to his 
eyes. 


If Mr. Flosky makes a remark in con- 
versation, it is generally unintelligible. 
Marionetta, when in distress at the con- 
duct of her lover Scythrop, attempts to 
obtain information. from him, but she is 
compelled to desist from the vain effort. 
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Marionetta. My cousin Scythrop has of late 
had an air of mystery about him, which gives 
me great uneasiness. 

Mr. Flosky. That is strange; nothing is so 
becoming to a man as an air of mystery. 
Mystery is the very keystone of all that is 
beautiful in poetry, all that is sacred in faith, 
and all that is recondite in transcendental 
psychology. I am writing a ballad which is 
all mystery; it ‘‘is such stuff as dreams are 
made of,’’ and is indeed stuff made of a dream, 
for last night I fell asleep as usual over my 
book, and had a vision of pure reason, etc... . 

Marionetta. Will you oblige me, Mr. Flosky, 
by giving me a plain answer to a plain ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Flosky. It is impossible, my dear Miss 
O’Carroll. I never gave a plain answer to a 
question in my life. 

Marionetta. 1 see, Mr. Flosky, that either 
you have no information, or are determined 
not to impart it; and I beg your pardon for 
having given you this unnecessary trouble. 

Mr. Flosky. My dear Miss O’Carroll, it 
would have given me great pleasure to have 
said anything that would have given you 
pleasure; but if any person living could make 
report of having obtained any information on 
any subject from Ferdinando Flosky, my 
transcendental reputation would have been 
ruined forever. 


Byron also appears in “ Nightmare Ab- 
bey.” He is the Mr. Cypress who calls 
at the Abbey as he is leaving the country. 
At the time when this novel was written 
the fourth canto of “ Childe Harold” had 
just been published, and was much in the 
mouths of men. The tone of melancholy 
despair which pervades that poem was 
highly distasteful to Peacock, and not less 
so the exhibition of domestic unhappiness 
before the eyes of the world. 


‘* Sir,”? Mr. Cypress remarks, without much 
regard to the conversation which is going on, 
**T have quarrelled with my wife; and a man 
who has quarrelled with his wife is absolved 
from all duty to his country. I have written 
an ode to tell the people as much, and they 
may take it as they list.” 


We see from these criticisms how nar- 
row Peacock is. His intellectual temper 
was irritable; his quick eye observed the 
weaknesses of men, and he satirized them 
without inquiring whether they were or 
were not outweighed by accompanying 
merits. No man will now deny that Byron 
and Coleridge wrote some of the best 
poetry which has been written in this cen- 
tury. Shelley alone among their contem- 
poraries could claim to be their equal in 
imagination, power, and richness of lan- 
guage, and even Shelley fell below them in 

is insight into human.nature. “ Christa- 
bel” is as far above Peacock’s poem of 
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“ Rhododaphne,” as genius is above clever- 
ness and literary skill. There is deeper and 
more subtle feeling in the fourth canto of 
“Childe Harold,” and in “ Manfred,” than 
in all Peacock’s works put together. What- 
ever may be the value of Coleridge’s met- 
aphysics, he at least deserves the credit 
of infusing life into philosophy and theol- 
ogy, both of which, in thoughtful minds, 
will not be the same thing as they were 
before he wrote. But for this Peacock 
cared nothing. He was struck by Cole- 
ridge’s obscurity and self-absorption; he 
thought him unpractical and miserable, 
and he had no sympathy with “ mooning ” 
and misery. His animosity to Burke and 
Southey rests on different grounds. They 
appeared to him to have deserted a great 
cause for court favor and pay; a charge 
which it is at all times easy to bring 
against men who have changed their opin- 
ions without incurring ruin by the change. 

But no one can read Burke’s writings 
without the feeling that whatever changes 
his mind underwent they were genuine, 
He sympathized, like a noble man as he 
was, with the French Revolution while it 
aimed at freedom from oppression ; like a 
noble man he was opposed to it when it 
threatened the order of society and tram- 
pled religion under foot. He was wise 
enough to know that it is far easier to pull 
down the old than to build up the new. 
The enthusiasm of the moment is of little 
value unless it is supported by something 
firmly rooted on human nature and sanc- 
tioned by long prescription. The union 
of past and present is essential in politics, 
unless even the present is to be changed 
capriciously to suit the moment. France 
broke with her past at the Revolution, and 
for nearly a hundred years she has been 
endeavoring with little success to estab- 
lish her government on a solid basis, and 
meanwhile everything that is elevated and 
disinterested is perishing out of French 
society and character. The old régime 
was bad, but it was at least a period of 
great intellectual power, and if we com- 
pare the work of Voltaire with that of A. 
de Musset, we cannot hide from ourselves 
that France, whatever she has gained in 
a century of progress, has had losses as 
well as gains. 

Southey’s character needs no praise. 
Judges like Thackeray and Sir H. Taylor 
have pronounced decisively on his side. 
Among all the men of that brilliant period 
he bears away the palm for simplicity and 
honesty; his rewards were scanty and 
honorably won; had he chosen to be the 
mouthpiece of a party he might have risen 
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to competence, and perhaps to power. 
He preferred to remain independent and 
work for his daily bread; yet amid his 
laborious hours he found time to aid oth- 
ers who were less prosperous than himself. 
He changed his opinions, no doubt, as 
many a man has done when he passes from 
the dreamland of his youth to the reality of 
practical life. As we grow older and gain 
a deeper insight into the meaning of the 
rules and regulations of society, we find 
that limitations, which we once thought to 
be fetters, are bonds necessary to hold the 
structure together, while the freedom 
which we have longed for would bring 
with it in the end the caprice of unbridled 
passions and desires. To accuse a man 
whose mind has thus changed with his 
years, of venality, is about as reasonable 
as to accuse him of allowing his hair to 
grow grey for a consideration. 

Peacock’s animosity towards the Scotch 
is even more irrational than his hatred of 
prominent individuals. The Edinburgh 
Review turned his head, till he could see 
no merit even in Walter Scott: — 


Scott is only amusing because he misrepre- 
sents everything; any sentence worth remem- 
bering, any moral or political truth, anything 
having tendency, however remote, to make 
men wiser or better, to make them think, to 
make them even think of thinking, is to be 
found muspiam, nequaguam, nullibi, nullo- 
modo, in these volumes, written in the worst 
dialects of the English language. 


As Cole remarks, it required courage to 
pronounce such a judgment at a time 
when Scott was at the summit of his fame; 
but however courageous, the judgment is 
certainly wrong. Scott’s novels are not 
didactic ; they never approach the nature 
of moral or political treatises, and Heaven 
forbid that they should. But now that 
they have been Gefere the world for half a 
century, more or less, he would be a bold 
man who would assert that no one had be- 
come wiser and better by reading them. 
Where in modern fiction shall we find 
women superior to Scott’s, let them be of 
what class they may? Where do we find 
youth more manly or age more kindly? 
His stories of Scottish law and lawyers 
are unique in their humor and truth; his 
gypsies and his dominies will never fade 
rom the delighted memory. It is the 
mere blindness of prejudice to deny to 
him not only the imagination which makes 
a good writer, but the insight into char- 
acter which makes a great novelist. “ For 
fiction, read Scott only,” said Charlotte 
Bronté, whom no one can accuse of a dis- 
inclination to think or to be made to think. 
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But in this matter Peacock was blinded; 
he hated the Scotch as Johnson hated 
them, and he did not temper his judgment 
with Johnson’s charity. He thought it 
witty to put a speech like this in the mouth 
of a Scotch character — Mr. MacLaurel — 
in “ Headlong Hall :’’ — 


It is na admetted, sir, amang the pheeloso- 
phers of Edinbroo that there is ony sic thing 
as desenterestedness in the warld; or that a 
mon can care for onything sae much as his ain 
sel; for ye mun observe, sir, every mon has 
his ain parteecular feelings of what is gude an’ 
beautifu’ an consentaneous to his ain indi- 
veedual nature, an’ desires to see everything 
aboot him in that parteecular state which is 
maist conformable to his ain notions 0’ the 
moral an’ poleetical fetness o’ things. 


This and more like it was written in 
1818 when Peacock was about thirty-three 
years old, and he allowed it to remain 
when, nineteen years afterwards, he pub- 
lished a collected edition of his works. 
It is true that Mr. MacLaurel is a review- 
er, which brings him close to the focus 
wherein was concentrated all Peacock’s 
aversion, for he regarded reviewers as the 
bane of literature, and Edinburgh Re- 
viewers as the worst of the kind. But 
even as a Satire the caricature is poorly 
done. It will bear no comparison with 
the subtle analysis of the Caledonian na- 
ture which Lamb has given in his “Im- 
perfect Sympathies.” 

Another dé¢e noire was political econo- 
my, and the professors of it. Here Pea- 
cock was on more certain ground; his 
strong common sense and close acquaint- 
ance with practical affairs enabled him to 
see the fallacy of many theories, and his 
thoroughly human nature convinced him 
that any theory was unlikely to influence 
men’s practice if it were strongly opposed 
to their inclinations. 

With kindly satire he ridicules the prac- 
tice of those who would put an end to 
slavery in the West Indies by refusing to 
eat West Indian sugar,—the Anti-Sac- 
charines, — among whom he allows us to 
number such pleasant company as Mr. 
and Mrs. Forester, ée Anthelia Melin- 
court. On Mr. Fax, the Malthusian, he 
is harder, as indeed every one was hard 
on Malthus in those days; Peacock and 
the Quarterly went hand-in-hand in that. 
Mr. Fax as the representative of general 
reason is completely checkmated by the 
rustic bridegroom. Robin and Zukey 
contemplate marriage on fourteen shil- 
lings a week, and a “ consolidated fund ” 
of savings amounting to four pounds 
seventeen shillings and ninepence. This 
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in Mr. Fax’s opinion will not be altogether 
adequate to the maintenance of a family. 


The Bridegroom. Why, zur, in t’ virst 
pleace I doan’t know what be Zukey’s inten- 
tions in that respect—od rabbit it, Zukey, 
doan’t pinch so—and in t’ next pleace, wi’ 
all due submission to you and General Reason 
the Methody Preacher, I takes it to be our 
look-out and none o’ nobody’s else. 

Mr. Fax. But it is somebody’s else, for this 
reason: that if you cannot maintain your chil- 
dren, the parish must do it for you. 

The Bridegroom. Vor zartin—in a zort 0’ 
way, and bad enough at best. But I wants 
no more to do wi’ t’ parish than parish wi’ me. 

Mr. Fax. 1 dare say you do not at present. 
But, my good friend, when the cares of a 
family come upon you, your independence of 
spirit will give way to necessity; and if by any 
accident you are thrown out of work, as in the 
present times many honest fellows are, what 
will you do then? 

The Bridegroom. Do the best I can, meas- 
ter, az I always does, and nobody can’t do no 
better. 

Mr. Fax. Do you suppose, then, you are 
doing the best now, in marrying with such a 
doubtful prospect before you? How will you 
bring up your children? 

The Bridegroom. Why, in the vear of the 
Lord, to be zure. 

Mr. Fax. Of course, but how will you bring 
them up to get their living? 

The Bridegroom. That’s as thereafter may 
happen. They woan’t starve, I’se warrant 
’em, if they teakes after their veyther. 


On all rational principles Mr. Fax is 
right, but human practice in some matters 
will not be reduced to rational principles. 
Peacock did not, like Carlyle, treat the 
economists as men whose theories it was 
not worth while to examine. His feeling 
was that these theories are inapplicable to 
practice so long as the world remains as it 
is; just as Robin marries without fear of 
the parish before his eyes, so we may be 
sure that the masses will violate any and 
every rule of political economy which 
stands in the way of their desires. Here 
is a passage of arms between the Rev. 
Dr. Folliott and Mr. MacQuedy, who, to 
the sin of being a Scotchman, adds the 
sin of being an economist, and aggravates 
this double offence by speaking of Scotch- 
men as the modern Athenians (vol. ii., 
Pp. 193):— 

Mr. MacQuedy. Well, sir, and what say you 
to a fine fresh trout, hot and dry, in a napkin? 
or a herring out of the water into the frying- 
pan, on the shore of Loch Fyne? 

The Rev. Dr. Folliott. Sir, I say every na- 
tion has some eximious virtue; and your 
country is pre-eminent in the glory of fish for 
breakfast. We have much to learn from you 
in that line at any rate. 
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Mr. MacQuedy. And in many others, sir, I 
believe. Morals and metaphysics, politics 
and political economy, the way to make the 
most of all the modifications of smoke, steam, 
gas, and paper currency; you have all these 
to learn from us; in short, all the arts and 
sciences. We are the modern Athenians. 

The Rev. Dr. Folliott. T for one, sir, am 
content to learn nothing from you but the art 
and science of fish for breakfast. Be content, 
sir, to rival the Beeotians whose redeeming 
virtue was in fish, touching which point you 
may consult Aristophanes and his scholiast, 
in the passage of Lysistratus: AA’ dgede rag 
éyyéAec, and leave the name of Athenians to 
those who have a sense of the beautiful and a 
perception of metrical quantity. 

Mr. McQuedy. Then, sir, I presume you set 
no value on the right principles of rent, profit, 
wages and the currency? 

The Rev. Dr. Folliott. My principles, sir, in 
these things are to take as much as I can get, 
and to pay no more than I can help. These 
are every man’s principles, whether they be 
the right principles or no. There, sir, is 
political economy in a nutshell. 

Mr. MacQuedy. The principles, sir, which 
regulate production and consumption are in- 
dependent of the will of any individual as to 
giving and taking, and do not lie in a nutshell 
by any means. 

The Rev. Dr. Folliott. Sir, I will thank you 
for a leg of that capon. 


There we have Peacock’s economics. 
Among all these aversions, and preju- 
dices, and misunderstandings, and half- 
truths, it is pleasant to notice one friend- 
ship, which will serve to keep Peacock’s 
name in honor, long after his antipathies 
are forgotten —the friendship with Shel- 
ley. In some respects the two men were 
widely different. Peacock was eminently 
a prudent, practical man; Shelley, how- 
ever practical in his dreams, was dreamy 
in practice. His imaginations were of 
such vivid reality, that it was often impos- 
sible for him to distinguish truth from 
fiction, not only in what he said or wrote, 
but in actions and incidents. On the 
other hand, the two friends had points in 
common; both were lovers of Greek, and 
scholars; both had been left, to an un- 
usual degree, to educate themselves ; both 
had strong sympathies with the feelings 
which gave rise to the French Revolution, 
but while Peacock confined- himself to 
satire as a remedy for abuses, Shelley was 
more impulsive and revolutionary. The 
friendship was honorable to both. In 
spite of his waywardness, Shelley sought 
the advice of Peacock, and was to some 
degree guided by his calm judgment and 
common sense, while Peacock, much as 
he must have lamented Shelley’s mistakes, 
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remained his firm friend to the last. 
Alone, among Shelley’s biographers, he 
has not shrunk from the truth. He per- 
ceived at the time, and maintained to the 
end, that Shelley’s connection with Mary 
Godwin was due to uncontrollable pas- 
sion. This led him to desert his wife, an 
action which, in spite of anything which 
can be said to the contrary, was as base 
and mean an action in him as it is in any 
other man. If he sought to justify him- 
self, as others in similar circumstances 
have done, by a theory that marriage is 
only binding while love continues — he 
merely proved his act to be the expression 
of principles entirely destructive of soci- 
ety. Had his life been prolonged, he 
might have been induced by some new 
access of passion to treat his second wife 
as he treated his first. For as the most 
solemn promises had failed to bind him 
in the past, there was no certainty that 
they would bind him in the future. It is 
ridiculous to palliate such weakness. Bet- 
ter by far to begin with the assumption, 
that men of genius being rare, we must be 
content to accept them on their own terms. 
Shelley was a man of genius, whose poetry 
will continue to delight the hearts and 
minds of men long after the sad story of 
his life is forgotten. Let us take what he 
gave us and be glad. 

Peacock was often solicited to write the 
life of Shelley, but he steadily refused. 


No man is bound to wrife the life of another. 
No man who does so, is bound to tell the 
public ali he knows. On the contrary, he is 
bound to keep to himself whatever may injure 
the interests or hurt the feelings of the living, 
especially when the latter have in no way in- 
jured or calumniated the dead, and are not 
necessarily brought before the tribunal of pub- 
lic opinion in the character of either plaintiffs 
or defendants. Neither if there be in the life 
of the subject of the biography any event 
which he himself would willingly have blotted 
from the tablet of his own memory, can it 
possibly be the duty of a survivor to drag it 
into daylight. If such an event be the cardi- 
nal point of a life; if to conceal it or to mis- 
represent it would be to render the whole 
narrative incomplete, incoherent, unsatisfac- 
tory alike to the honor of the dead, and the 
feelings of the living, then as there is no moral 
compulsion to speak of the matter at all, it 
is better to let the whole story slumber in 
silence. 


He wished that Shelley might be al- 
lowed “ to remain a voice and a mystery,” 
but as this was not to be, he felt himself 
able to comment on what others published, 
and correct their errors so far as they 
seemed to be in error. With this view 
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he wrote three papers, published in Fra- 
ser between June, 1858, and March, 1862. 
In these he proves, beyond question, that 
Shelley’s separation from his wife was 
not the result of any coldness or misun- 
derstanding, but sudden and unexpected. 
“Nothing that I ever read in tale or his- 
tory could present a more striking image 
of a sudden, violent, irresistible, uncon- 
trollable passion, than that under which I 
found him laboring when, at his request, 
I went up from the country to call on him 
in London.” This was just before Shel- 
ley left England with Mary Godwin on 
July 28, 1814. When they returned in 
1816, Shelley took a house at Marlow to 
be near Peacock, and the two friends re- 
mained together till Shelley’s final depart- 
ure for the Continent in 1818. 

Shelley assumed, in his letters to Pea- 
cock, that the character of Scythrop in 
“Nightmare Abbey” was intended for 
himself, nor did Peacock deny it. He 
seems to have been pleased with the 
caricature of “ misdirected enthusiasm.” 
Yet Scythrop is represented as being in 
love with two women at the same time, 
and though it is true that he loses both, 
and consoles his loss with Madeira in- 
stead of a pistol, most men would have 
found it difficult to remind Shelley at such 
a time (“Nightmare Abbey” was pub- 
lished in 1818, and Harriet Shelley’s death 
took place in December, 1816) of his 
simultaneous love for two women; and 
few, under such circumstances, would have 
wished to be reminded of their weakness. 
But so it was, and the fact throws a light 
on the character of the two friends. In 
this one matter Shelley’s fine perceptions 
seem to have been wholly blunted, and 
Peacock never felt deeply enough to be 
blind to the comic aspect of a situation. 

In allhis principal novels Peacock finds 
a place for a “reverend divine.” He did 
not hold the character in much respect, 
but the gradation is from worse to better. 
We begin with Gaster— venter et pre- 
terea nihil —and Grovelgrub, and end 
with Dr. Opimian. There is little humor 
in representing the clergy as shameless 
epicures, but for some reason, especially 
in his early life, Peacock chose to give 
them that character. Probably he looked 
on the clergy as maintaining, not wholly 
from disinterested motives, an order of 
society destructive of freedom and prog- 
ress. They were beneficiaries who slum- 
bered and ate and resisted every sort of 
innovation in the cause of humanity. This 
was no novel view of the Church, nor was 
it wholly untrue. 
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‘¢ The anatomy of the human stomach,” said 
Mr. Escot, ‘‘and the formation of the teeth, 
clearly place man in the class of frugivorous 
animals.”’ 

‘* Many anatomists,’’ said Mr. Foster, ‘‘ are 
of a different opinion, and agree in discerning 
the characteristics of the carnivorous classes. ”’ 

‘*T am no anatomist,’’ said Mr. Jenkinson, 
‘*and cannot decide where doctors disagree ; 
in the mean time I conclude that man is om- 
nivorous, and on that conclusion I act.’’ 

‘* Your conclusion is truly orthodox,”’ said 
the Reverend Doctor Gaster; ‘‘indeed the 
loaves and fishes are typical of a mixed diet; 
and the practice of the Church in all ages 
shows sd 

‘*That it never loses sight of the loaves 
and fishes,’’ said Mr. Escot. 

‘* Tt never loses sight of any point of sound 
doctrine,’’ said the reverend doctor. 

The parsons of the later volumes, Dr. 
Folliott and Dr. Opimian, are of a higher 
order. They enjoy a good talk, but they 
enjoy it rationally. Their conversation is 
that of gentlemen who are at once schol- 
ars and menof the world. Often we seem 
to hear Peacock himself speaking through 
theirlips. Dr. Opimian’s tastes were four : 
“a good library, a good dinner, a pleasant 
garden, and rural walks ” — in all of which 
Peacock himself delighted. The soliloquy 
on hair, in which the doctor indulges on 
leaving the Folly and its vestals, is pre- 
cisely such a train of thought as might 
have passed through Peacock’s own mind. 
Dr. Folliott is the unsparing critic of po- 
litical economy, of Scotchmen, of the uni- 
versities, and the march of mind, in which 
he expresses Peacock’s own views. Of 
all the innovations of his later life com- 
petitive examinations were the most dis- 
tasteful tohim. Writing in his seventy- 
fifth year, he tells us through this same 
mouthpiece — Dr. Opimian — that — 
if all the nonsense which, in the last quarter 
of a century, has been talked on all other sub- 
jects, were thrown into one scale, and all that 
has been talked on the subject of education 
alone were thrown into the other, I think the 
latter would preponderate. Competitive ex- 
amination takes for its zorma: It is better 
to learn many things ill than one thing well, 
or rather: It is better to learn to gabble about 
everything than to understand anything. 

These are not the utterances of a Tory 
— for at this very time, as we learn from 





a letter to Mr. L’Estrange, he considered | 


“the Tories to be as completely extinct 
as the Mammoth,” and their successors 
the Conservatives were “neither fish nor 
flesh.” “I could not in a dialogue put 
into the mouth of one of them the affirma- 
tion of any principle which I should ex- 
pect him to adhere to for five minutes.” 
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Peacock was as far as possible removed 
from the Tories; if at any time he appears 
to maintain a Tory view, it is because he 
is maintaining something which he re- 
gards as deeply rooted in human nature 
and sanctioned by immemorial time. 

**T think, doctor,’? says Mrs. Opimian, 
‘*you would not maintain any opinion if you 
had not an authority two thousand years old 
for it.’” 

‘‘Well, my dear, I think most opinions 
worth maintaining have an authority of about 
that age.” 


Things dear to the hearts of the Tories 
— such as game-preserving, and, above 
all, the petty business and petty tyranny 
of the country magistrate—he regarded 
with detestation. On the other hand, he 
has no sympathy with some of the Liber- 
als, with the set of the Edinburgh Review, 
or the Westminster Review, or any form 
of steam-intellect, as he would have called 
it. He was far too clever to be reasoned 
out of his common sense by arguments, or 
theories, of a certain Liberal type. He 
yielded to no one in his love of truth and 
liberty, but he had no faith in the efficacy 
of nostrums which leave untouched the 
real difficulties of society or government. 
That no one held education in higher 
estimation than he did may be seen from 
his novels, in which his heroes are always 
scholars, his heroines are women of more 
than usual culture. His own experience 
was such that he would say that he owed 
everything to his knowledge of Greek. 
But this did not prevent him from satiriz- 
ing the Conservative universities on the 
one hand, in which education was “ fin- 
ished,” and the Liberal improvers of educa- 
tion on the other. Both were far removed 
from education, which to him was a love 
of ideas rather than a contest about words, 
implying a pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake rather than the results of place 
or pay which attend success in an exami- 
nation. And perhaps there may still lin- 
ger among us some who share his views, 
and believe that the love of fine literature 
is a great possession, without which edu- 
cation is a poor, mechanical affair, as value- 
less for mental or moral good as any other 
purely professional study, openly pursued 
for the sake of its gains. The most bril- 
liant success in examinations will not 
“educate” the mind, as it may be edu- 
cated by lingering among the heroes of 
Homeric song ; by musing with Sophocles 
over the sorrows of humanity, or tracing 
with Euripides the vagaries of passion; 
by meditating on Shakespeare and Dante, 
and others of those that knew. It may be 
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said that there was never a time when 
these authors were studied more than 
they are at present. We have our Shake- 
spearean societies old and new, and 
Wordsworth societies, and many others. 
But these are are merely attempts to dress 
up husks in the place of wholesome food. 
All the information which they supply, 
even if it were ten times as much as it is, 
will carry us but a little way towards the 
understanding of the authors who wrote 
with quite another knowledge than that in 
which these societies deal. 

The plots of Peacock’s novels are mostly 
devices for bringing the persons together, 
and the persons are merely the embodi- 
ment of whims and theories, or types of a 
class. Itis what the characters say, not 
what they do, that interests us. Some 
popular project is brought forward as a 
subject of discussion ; rival projectors put 
forward their favorite ideas, and common 
sense makes short work of all. It is after- 
dinner conversation, of an extremely 
clever kind, which seldom or never strays 
into the darker and deeper recesses of 
life or society. The black sheep of the 
party are the reviewers, whom Peacock 
regarded as vendors of panegyric or de- 
preciation, and men of the eavesdrop 
class, who make it their business to print 
under a thin disguise the intimacies of 
private life. For these he had no mercy, 
regarding them as a bane of all society, 
whom it would be well to convince of 
their baseness by the argumentum bacu- 
linum. Indeed in his honorable respect 
for private life, Peacock formed a strong 
contrast to some writers who have lately 
posed as the satirists of society. He did 
not attempt to gain popularity > a Carica- 
ture of the men whose hospitality he had 
enjoyed; his characters were public prop- 
erty, and from that point of view he treats 
them. Even in the instance of Scythrop, 
when he may be thought to transgress the 
bounds of privacy, he treats his subject in 
such a manner that Shelley himself was 
amused at the representation. 

If we ask, what do we gather from the 
novels about Peacock’s own views and 
character, the answer is that we must not 
question a satirist too narrowly. He is 
not called upon to stand and deliver, be- 
cause he points out the weakness and 
absurdity of others. When Mr. Crotchet, 
junior, proposes at a large dinner-table to 
put a considerable sum of money in the 
hands of the company for the regeneration 
of the world, each of the guests has a dif- 
ferent hobby, and the discussion is con- 
cluded by Dr. Folliott :— 
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**You see how it is, Squire Crotchet the 
younger; you can scarcely find two to agree 
on a scheme, and no two of those can agree 
in the details. Keep your money in your 
pocket.’”” And so ends the fund for regen- 
erating the world. 

Mr. MacQuedy. ‘* Nay, byno means. We 
are all agreed on deliberative dinners.’”” And 
the company join in a chorus: — 


We'll dine and drink, and say if we think 
That anything better can be; 

And when we have dined, wish all‘mankind 
May dine as well as we. 


Common sense and human nature, never 
rising into enthusiasm, never degenerating 
into the commonplace — these were the 
characteristics of Peacock, and wherever 
we find them in his novels, we may assume 
that the author is giving us his own views 
and opinions. He lived a life of indepen- 
dence; he would not sacrifice his freedom 
for profit or prospects. When it became 
necessary for him to settle down in life, 
he obtained a clerkship in the East India 
Company’s office, and showed himself to 
be an excellent man of business. To his 
mother he was the best of sons ; to Shel- 
ley the best of friends. When he proposed 
to the lady who became his wife, he had 
not seen her for eight years, and this is 
perhaps as significant a fact as any when 
we wish to see what manner of man he 
really was. His affection had not been 
sufficiently ardent to induce him to make a 
home for Miss Griffiths, but when he had 
a home he at once gave her a place in it. 
Writing to Shelley about the time of his 
marriage, he seems to have merely men- 
tioned the fact, without dwelling, as a 
lover might to his friend, on the beauty of 
the lady, or the pleasure which he antici- 
pated from her society, so that Shelley 
was in doubt whether he was married or 
not. Not long after his marriage his wife 
became such a confirmed invalid, that she 
was unable to take the charge of his house 
or family. This was no doubt a blow to 
him, though the affection of his mother 
softened the severity of it for a time. 
When his mother also died, he was left in 
the charge of a family too young to help 
themselves, and requiring constant atten- 
tion. Other domestic bereavements fol- 
lowed, but his serenity never gave way. 
To the end of his life he remained cheer- 
ful, clever, witty, and agreeable, detesting 
impostors, loving to see all around him 
bright and happy. No man ever lived 
who was more convinced that life was 
worth living, and anything but a vale of 
misery for those who will accept the de- 
light that comes of reasonable desires and 
sober pleasures, 
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A man of such a nature was not and | 
could not be a poet. Peacock wrote a 
good deal of verse, some of which is witty 
and amusing, but the greater part is verse 
and no more. The war-song of Dinas 
Vawr is perhaps the best known : — 

The mountain sheep are sweeter, 

But the valley sheep are fatter ; 

We therefore deemed it meeter 

To carry off the latter. 

We made an expedition; 

We met an host and quelled it; 

We forced a strong position, 

And killed the men who held it. 


As we drove our prize at leisure, 
The king marched forth to catch us: 
His rage surpassed all measure, 
But his people could not match us. 
He fled to his hali-pillars ; 
And, ere our force we led off, 
Some sacked his house and cellars, 
While others cut his head off. 


This is not poetry, but we read it with 
amusement. A similar judgment may be 
passed on the “ Paper-Money Lyrics,” and 
on the ballads and drinking-songs scat- 
tered through the novels. ‘“ The Genius 
of the Thames ” and “ Rhododaphne ” are 
more ambitious, but in spite of care in the 
composition and harmony in the numbers, 
they fail to interest. In truth, Peacock 
had neither descriptive power, nor depth 
of passion, nor enthusiasm; and where 
these are absent there can be no real 
poetic merit. 

What Peacock’s ideas about poetry 
were, and whether he thought serious 
poetry possible in his own day, it is diffi- 
cult to determine. “ Rhododaphne ” — 
the longest and best of his productions — 
was published in 1820; it is a story of 
witchery and love, written in the measure 
of “Christabel.” It does not seem to 
have attracted attention, the world being 
then occupied with other things — with 
‘* Childe Harold ” and “ Don Juan” onthe 
one hand, and the Lake school on the 
other. Some disappointment at such a 
reception may have prompted the essay 
on the “ Four Ages of Poetry,” which ap- 
peared in Olier’s Magazine in 1820. In 
this Peacock maintains that there are four 
ages of poetry as there are four ages of 
man, though the order is not the same: 
an iron age, a golden age, a silver age, and 
an age of brass. Among much that is 
very amusing in this essay, if not very 
true, we may read the following account 
of poetry in his own times, which he con- 
sidered to be the age of brass, in modern, 
as Nonnus marked the age of brass in 
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A poet in our times is a semi-barbarian in a 
civilized community. He lives in the days 
that are past. His ideas, thoughts, feelings, 
associations, are all with barbarous manners, 
obsolete customs and exploded superstitions. 
The march of his intellect is like that of a 
crab, backwards. The brighter the light dif- 
fused around him by the progress of reason, 
the thicker is the darkness of antiquated bar- 
barism in which he buries himself like a mole, 
to throw up the barren hillocks of his Cim- 
merian labors. The philosophic mental tran- 
quillity which looks round with an equal eye 
on all external things, collects a store of ideas, 
discriminates their relative value, assigns to 
all their proper place, and from the materials 
of useful knowledge thus collected, appre- 
ciated, and arranged, forms new combinations 
that impress the stamp of their power and 
utility on the real business of life, is diametri- 
cally the reverse of that frame of mind which 
poetry inspires, or from which poetry can 
emanate. The highest aspirations of poetry 
are resolvable into three ingredients: the rant 
of unregulated passion, the whining of exag- 
gerated feeling, and the cant of factitious sen- 
timent: and can therefore serve only to ripen 
a splendid lunatic like Alexander, a puling 
driveller like Werther, or a morbid dreamer 
like Wordsworth. It can never make a phil- 
osopher nor a statesman, nor in any class of 
life an useful or rational man. It cannot 
claim the slightest share in any one of the 
comforts and utilities of life of which we have 
witnessed so many and so rapid advances. 
But though not useful, it may be said it is 
highly ornamental, and deserves to be culti- 
vated for the pleasure it yields. Even if this 
be granted, it does not follow that a writer of 
poetry in the present state of society is not a 
waster of his own time and a robber of that of 
others. Poetry is not one of those arts which, 
like painting, require repetition and multipli- 
cation, in order to be diffused among society. 
There are more good poems already existing 
than are sufficient to employ that portion of 
life which any mere reader and recipient of 
poetical impressions should devote to them, 
and these having been produced in poetical 
times are far superior in all the characteristics 
of poetry to the artificial reconstructions of a 
few morbid ascetics in unpoetical times. To 
read the promiscuous rubbish of the present 
time to the exclusion of the select treasures 
of the past is to substitute the worse for the 
better variety of the same mode of enjoyment. 


Among the best things which Shelley 
wrote was his “ Defence of Poetry,” the 
first part of an answer to Peacock’s attack. 
As he wrote it, it contained many allu- 
sions to the article, but these were struck 
out by John Hunt when preparing the 
paper for the Liberal, and have never 
been replaced. Every reader of Shelley 
knows that beautiful piece of impassioned 
prose, in which he pours out of his poet’s 
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soul his ideals of what poetry can be and 
do. To have produced such an answer is 
in itself a justifiable cause of existence, 
but the point which Peacock raises in his 
vigorous paper is a real one. Does the 
growth of science tend to destroy poetical 
feeling and power?—or, to put it more 
widely: Is a critical age a poetical one? 
He maintained that the intellectual pow- 
ers are drawn off in other directions, and 
that by the very nature of things the poetry 
of a civilized age must be unreal. This 
is an exaggeration. Whether a poet 
takes his story from his own age or from 
a thousand years back, he deals with men 
and women who are in the eye of the 
poet much the same in all ages. He may 
choose his subjects wrongly, or treat them 
wrongly when chosen ; he may be affected 
and unreal, because he is not a poet; but 
the failure is due to the artist, not to the 
art. If we find the man, the difficulties 
which stand in his way disappear. It 
would be interesting to know whether 
Peacock saw reason to change his opinion 
at a later period when a new generation of 
poets rose around him. Tennyson and 
Browning must have seemed to be free 
from many of the faults which he censures. 
But, as has been already remarked, he was 
wilfully blind to the merits of his contem- 
poraries. Wordsworth is not unreal; the 
most thoughtful minds of the age are turn- 
ing to him in their search for truth and 
reality; he saw quite as much of life in 
his house at Rydal as Peacock saw in the 
India Office. He resolutely set himself 
to live a life which should be true and real, 
and to give to his thoughts the best and 
simplest expression possible. To him 
therefore, more than to any other poet, 
men are now turning in the reaction 
against artificiality in life and society. 
Even if we learned no more from Words- 
worth’s works than can be learned by any 
man of sense and feeling from a walk ina 
lovely country on a summer’s day, we 
hediitieann a good deal. But we do learn 
more; we learn what a painter adds to a 
beautiful landscape which we have often 
seen. 

No! Peacock was not a poet; and we 
may pass by his poems and criticisms of 
poetry without much attention. It is as 
the clever satirist of the theories and proj- 
ects of his day that he keeps a place in 
literature. In “ Melincourt” and “ Crotch- 
et Castle ” we see him at the height of his 
power, and we may say at the height of 
his animosities. Then followed years of 
silence, of labor and suffering, till the ap- 
pearance of “ Gryll Grange,” in which we 
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cannot fail to recognize the same powers 
of satire, but softened and mellowed with 
the touch of age. Then he passed away, 
leaving in the minds of those who read his 
works the feeling that in few men has wit 
been found so wise, or wisdom so witty. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
AT BOSIG. 


How much of Europe is still unknown 
ground to English travellers! Even as in 
the days of Goethe and Schiller the region 
of Saxon Switzerland was utterly unknown 
to the then travelling public, and travelled 
Goethe seems never to have penetrated 
into the inner depths of that marvellous 
district, —so now there are lovely scenes 
and wondrous localities that are unknown 
ground to the thousands of English tour- 
ists who but slowly break away from the 
round of travel of their fathers. 

An exaggerated example of this tread- 
ing in others’ steps, and ignoring all 
ground that has not been well trodden, 
was that of the party of Americans met at 
Dresden. They had arrived in Europe 
at Brindisi; visited Naples, Rome, Flor- 
ence, Milan ; gone right away from Milan 
to Munich, and, as though shot from a 
mortar, from Munich to Dresden; but, 
arrived at Dresden, they heard of Prague, 
and they had not seen it. How to do it? 
Head waiter explained there was an early 
train; they could leave Dresden in early 
morning, and be back again in the evening 
and see Prague. The very thing! It 
was but one hundred and fifty miles there, 
and they could easily travel three hundred 
miles in the day, and see Prague, and ¢hey 
did it ; one of their number, a lady, refus- 
ing the task, and preferring a calm day’s 
run up to Schandau and back on the pleas- 
ant Elbe steamers. 

To the town-loving tourist, who wants 
but to see what others have seen, these 
Americans were right. There is nothing 
between Dresden and Prague ; but to the 
traveller who loves nature in her most 
fantastic and capricious moods, and to one 
who can linger with delight amidst mighty 
relics of a terrible, momentous past, these 
Americans rushed blindfold through one 
of the most deeply interesting districts of 
all Europe. 

The line upon which they travelled 
skirts one of the most charming mountain 
districts of Bohemia, where art and history 
combine with nature to give pleasure to 
the traveller. Old ruins cap the peaked 
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hills in profusion, but sometimes scarcely 
a pathway leads up to them, and no inn is 
found to prove that the ruins are visited. 

On the line of railway that runs from 
Tannenberg to Bakof is a little station 
called Niemes, and on the left-hand side 
of this station (travelling Prague-wards) 
rise the towers and walls of a great castle. 

The high hill upon which it stands is 
some two miles distant from the railway 
station, but as this distance is over an 
open plain, and the tiny village that rests 
beneath the castle heights is plainly in 
sight, no care need be given to the fact 
that no vehicle is to be seen, and scarcely 
any one is met from whom to ask the 
road. 

Leaving the station on one sunny morn- 
ing in early spring, we struck across the 
fields to the ruins, that grew in importance 
as we neared them. We soon reached the 
little village, and entered a small inn to 
make inquiries as to getting up to, and into 
the ruins. 

Seated ata table near us were two for- 
esters going into their accounts. A great 
stove was in the centre of the room, with 
seats all round it, so that the backs of the 
sitters leant against the stove. After 
waiting some time a woman appeared, but 
after again waiting a tremendous time she 
once more came in, and in confusion told 
us she had no beer nor even any bread, 
but if we went up the road to the castle 
we should find another Gasthaus, and 
there they would get the key of the castle 
for us. 

After this remarkable experience of a 
German, or rather Austrian, inn with no 
beer, we went on through the hissing 
geese of the village; and found the other 
inn on the slope of the castle heights a 
cleaner, pleasanter place, where even a 
decent bottle of Hungarian wine was to 
be had, a small, stinking, hand cheese was 
produced, and some good bread and but- 
ter. We were the more astonished at 
this accommodation when we returned 
again to the inn after visiting the ruins. 

The key of the castle was sent for, and 
a strange, fat, dirty old fellow came in, 
blowing and snorting, and taking snuff, as 
our own forefathers did, by the handful. 
Asking us, “ Komma Sie bei da Bohna?” 
which we presumed meant, did we come 
by rail, he led the way with the keys up to 
the first arch and buttress that had been 
the entrance to the castle walls. 

This arch was of very rude early work ; 
the place for the great Set some eighteen 
inches to two feet wide, was still distinct ; 
but on we went, our old porpoise puffing 
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ahead of us, up to a second spre The 
path was skirting up one side of the hill, 
and traces of one wall that had enclosed 
it were still to be seen; but at this second 
gateway a great mass of slabs of basalt 
piled themselves up to about eighty feet 
on the right-hand hillside, and blocked all 
passage except through this second gate- 
way, which was of better workmanship. 

Beyond this the path went over a slide 
of dark rock, over which we were puzzled 
how goods or cattle could have passed, 
and then terminated at a third gate of far 
greater proportions, and with much more 
finished work about it. 

Inside this gate was an extremely pic- 
turesque view, that at once repaid us for 
our little pilgrimage, and here we sat down 
upon the wall to linger over it, and get 
some information from our strange, forbid- 
ding old guide. 

How had this rocky, rough, and treach- 
erous pathway ever served for a main en- 
trance toa building that must have housed 
hundreds of inhabitants? Before us lay 
the massive gateway, and just to our left 
a great round tower, nearly a hundred feet 
in height, and with walls of immense 
thickness, but with apparently no entrance 
to it. From this ran an embattled wall 
connecting the tower with a grey-pointed 
gable ruin, above which soared a yet higher 
tower, that overlooked a great mass of 
ruins ending in the apse and little tower 
of the ruined chapel. 

The view was so picturesque that fora 
time we sat unheeding the old man’s 
words, but at last his pronunciation be- 
came clearer to our ears, and we began to 
take in his description. 

The rough roadway up which we had 
come had formerly been covered with a 
wooden way, up which horses could easily 
pass ; a wall had enclosed this roadway ; 
thus, with the three defensive gateways, 
making this a difficult place to assault. 
The gateway within which we were sitting 
was perched upon a precipice of rock, and 
blocked all passage round the mountain, 
and was protected by one great tower that 
overhung its battlements. 

The old man’s eyes sparkled as he told 
us that this was the Hunger Tower, that 
devilish invention that most of these Bo- 
hemian castles seem to possess. Now, 
there was no entrance to it ; formerly there 
had been wooden steps, it was thought, up 
to the top, or to an entrance that was some 
ten fathoms from the ground, but now 
there was no entrance. Down into this 
Hunger Tower had been thrown to die 
and rot, all who may have offended the 
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various owners of the castle, and bit by 
bit we gleaned that it had a most change- 
ful history. This Hunger Tower had 
never been opened, and there yet lay with- 
in, the relics and remains of many a poor 
wretch who had disappeared from the 
world in the Middle Ages. The simple 
dread of the villagers still lends terror to 
this tower, and they call it the Devil’s 
Tower, and tradition speaks of a mighty 
treasure that is lying in its awful depths. 

The old man gave color to this state- 
ment by saying that the monks of the 
monastery connected with the castle had 
let their jewels and treasure down into this 
walled pit to preserve them when the cas- 
tle was being besieged. 

“ My grandfather,” went on the old man, 
“bought the castle, the whole of it, for 
fifty florins, but Count Wallenstein would 
not let him keep it.” How strangely the 
name of Wallenstein struck upon the ear, 
seated amidst these ruins, and facing a 
tower wherein lay hid secrets that would 
have lent additional gloom to the strange 
superstitious count who had once pos- 
sessed this castle, and of whose descend- 
ant the old man was speaking ! 

“Yes,” he went on, “my grandfather 
bought this castle —’twas his. And do 
you see that hole there?” pointing to an 
attempted excavation at the base of the 
Hunger Tower. “He began to get into 
that tower, but he was stopped; he gave 
it up. Why, the walls are fifteen feet 
through.” 

We could see that whoever had begun 
the hole had got into about three feet of 
solid work, and we thought what a strange 
sensation it would be to be present when 
this Hunger Tower was opened. What 
relics of history would be brought out into 
the daylight! for these Hunger Towers 
were used with awful frequency in the 
good old days. The horrors of them may 
be imagined, and in the Prague Museum 
or Rudolphinum an artist has painfully 
depicted the tortured wretches dying of 
wounds, madness, and starvation. 

But we were sitting out in the bright 
sunshine, our thoughts only buried in the 
blackness of that once living tomb. 

We discovered afterwards that our old 
guide’s story was partly true; but it was 
not the castle but the woodwork and all 
he could carry away his grandfather had 
bought for fifty florins, in the year 1785, 
when Joseph II. commanded the removal 
of the monastery then established there. 
The mischief of this petty sale can hardly 
be estimated, for of course the purchaser 
went to work to obtain all he could. 
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into the interior of the convent castle. 

His grandson took a huge pinch of snuff 
as he found we were lingering too long in 
one spot, and led us on up past the little 
stations now used as a pilgrimage, round 

Here we found ourselves in a courtyard 
that had been rudely plastered, and at one 
end of which was the place for an altar, 
and crude frescoes we could see had once 
covered the walls. Recesses in the walls 
were the confessionals, we were told, for 
still annually a great pilgrimage was held 
in this courtyard. Fourteen hundred peo- 
ple confess, even to this day, in these 
ruins, beneath these worn pictures that 
depict scenes from the life of St. Benedict. 

On the Feast of the Virgin, the great 
day of the pilgrimage, a local chronicler 
says, “these old ruins swarm with people, 
and the silent walls resound with the songs 
of pious pilgrims who come here to offer 
sacrifice to the Creator. At such times of 
pilgrimage the scene here is very lively. 
There are eating and drinking, pictures 
and songs, the coming and going, the Bo- 
hemian and German songs alternately ring- 
ing forth, the meeting of old friends, and 
the glorious landscape around gives to 
the pilgrimage to Bésig a peculiar charm 
that makes one long for its renewal.” 

But now the courtyard was silent and 
empty, and we clambered on over the 
ruins into the kitchens of the castle. 
Here was a great rounded chimney built 
of rough stone, and all the arches were 
formed without keystones and of un- 
worked stones. Near here was a dungeon 
with a rough hole worked through a large 
stone, through which food was passed to 
the prisoners. 

Opposite this was the great Rittersaal, 
and here a very tiny bit of the wooden 
roofing had escaped the ravages of time 
and destroyers. The roof was formed in 
two bays with plain bosses, and at one 
end was a great round fireplace ; but all 
trace of decoration was gone, and we did 
not linger long in this part of the castle, 
but retraced our steps back to the cloisters 
and the chapel. 

The cloisters have been nearly wholly 
destroyed, but two octagonal pillars are 
left, and these have a good moulding at 
the base. 

The interior of the little chapel was re- 
markably picturesque ; the windows were 
of the early decorated order, and much of 
the work was left, by which one could 
judge of the beauty of the little building 
when still undestroyed. A good sedilia 
was still left, and the steps leading up to 
the clerestory could yet be mounted, and 
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the narrow passage round the church was 
yet practicable. The capitals to the pillars 
were well carved, introducing the bay and 
ivy leaf and the trefoil. A slight appear- 
ance of the Flamboyant was noticeable in 
the curves of some of the mouldings. 
The bosses and corbels could be well 
examined in the clerestory, and the work 
was good and artistic; and here also were 
thickly scattered the bullets still em- 
bedded in the walls from the siege which 
took place in the Seven Years’ War. The 
view from these clerestory windows was 
very remarkable and charming, perched 
as they are on a precipice some hundreds 
of feet above the valley. 

It was impossible to get any dates out 
of our old guide, so we left this point, 
hoping to obtain some positive facts upon 
the castle in some work upon the subject. 
One fact he persisted in, that the two 
great towers were built in the eighth cen- 
tury. 

Down in the chapel, beneath one of the 
northern windows, on either side were two 
recesses. The one to the east had been 
opened, and an upright skeleton found 
within without coffin or shroud; so that 
probably we were standing in front of the 
scene of one of those awful tragedies, when 
living men were slowly walled up in a liv- 
ing tomb. 

We left the little chapel regretfully, for 
it seemed to speak volumes of the ages 
that had gone —of wars and ambition, 
and cruel hate and intrigue —of love and 
religion, and of all the exciting, tumultu- 
ous life when Church aimed at power with 
crushing and relentless deeds. We wan- 
dered and scrambled on through many a 
room, where abbot and knight had dwelt, 
where great chimneys spoke of blazing 
hearths and jovial fare; or through dank 
dungeons with the slimy rock forcing its 
way up through the building, on which 
had lain the manacled prisoners whilst 
their hearty hosts feasted and caroused 
above. 

Our old guide pointed out in one of 
these rooms a great chimney, into which, 
in the year 1866, he had crowded all his 
goods and chattels. All around the cas- 
tle, in the plain beneath, lay encamped 
some eighteen thousand Prussians, and 
the villagers expected a great battle would 
take place near their little township, but 
they were saved from this misery. The 
Prussians marched away towards the Gi- 
ant Mountains, and the battle took place 
at Kéniggratz, not very far distant. 

We had seen glimpses of the view to 
be had from the various points of the 
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castle walls, but to obtain a commanding 
sweep of the whole panorama we prepared 
to mount the steps of the great central 
tower. 

We found here we were the first visit- 
ors of the season, and we went in over the 
bodies of millions of flies which had sought 
this last refuge from the winter’s snows. 
The interior of the tower has lately been 
restored, and a good stairway leads about 
half-way up the tower into a charming 
hall, called a Ritterhalle, a vaulted Gothic 
chamber with three Gothic windows, from 
which is seen a wonderful prospect. The 
arms that decorate the chamber are those 
of Count Wallenstein-Wartenberg, the 
present owner of the castle. 

But we did not rest here, but mounted 
again the further steps up to the sum- 
mit of the tower; and as we stepped out 
on to the flat roof, and looked out over 
the embattlements, a view stretched out 
around us most beautiful and marvellous 
in its magnificence. 

Great tracts of forest lay like dark 
patches upon a mighty plain, that was 
varied and toned with villages and or- 
chards and meadow land and brown earth. 
Mountains innumerable sprang up all 
around, and far away. on one hand, the 
distance was blocked by the white, snow- 
capped heights of the Riesengebirge. 

A little more to the north, beyond a 
level, varied plain, rose the peaked height 
of the Roll, capped by another old robber 
knight’s stronghold; and these two cas- 
tles of Bésig and Roll could command the 
district for a hundred miles. But Bésig 
was generally a royal castle, whilst the 
Roll towers were in the hands of the 
Wartenberg family. But these two pow- 
erful castles stood not alone, for from 
where we were standing many another 
ruined-capped height was visible, and the 
castle-satiated Rhine tourist will perhaps 
wonder at the statement that about twenty 
ruined towers and castles can be seen from 
this commanding height of Bésig; all 
highly interesting, but as yet little visited 
by English travellers. 

“ Thousands of people come here,” said 
our guide, “but no English,” as we stood 
in wonderment at the view around us, 
and asked if he did not get many English 
there. 

Away to the south with a good glass 
Prague may be seen; to the south-east 
the Moravian mountains; to the north 
the Schneeberg, near Tetschen,.and the 
Lausche, which is not far from Zittau, in 
Saxony; and to the west in the far dim 
distance the heights of the Erzgebirge, 
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whilst the Riesengebirge are seen to the 
eastward. 

A reference to a map will show the wide 
tract of country embraced in this prospect, 
and give some faint idea of its glory and 
beauty. Immediately beneath us, to the 
west, lay a tract of forest, and beyond this 
shone in the sunlight the only water which 
lit the scene, and this we found was arti- 
ficial, being the two great lakes that were 
formed for fishponds by Karl IV., about 
the year 1366, whilst he was living at, Bé- 
sig. We noted well the position of these 
two lakes, lying beyond the dark tract of 
fir forest, that stretched away for some 
miles from beneath the castle to their 
shining waters. The opposite hill of the 
Neuberg, a lower height than Bésig, some- 
what blocked the near view in this direc- 
tion. This hill has traces of fortifications 
upon it, but now they are very slight. 

We stayed leaning over the battlements 
of this mighty tower, unwilling to leave 
the eye-feast spread out before us. Be- 
neath us now was the great Hunger Tow- 
er, and we could look down upon the plat- 
form that ran round within its embattle- 
ments, upon which the “shooters ” could 
walk, and also see the central hole down 
which went the living into hellish tomb. 

From this vantage height we could gain 
a full idea of the power and greatness of 
this castle in its days of glory, when em- 
perors held their court here ; and we could 
map out winter and summer refectory — 
cloister and abbot’s dwellings of the time 
when the Church held sway within these 
walls. 

And all around the castle hill were the 
low lines of trenches thrown up by the 
Swedes under Gustavus Adolphus, or 
rather some ten years after his death, for 
at the time of the fight of Liitzen, Bésig 
was in the possession of the Swede’s 
great enemy, Wallenstein. 

How often may this weird man have 
mounted the steps to this tower, and here 
alone, almost as it were amidst the stars, 
fretted and chafed his ambitious soul! 
Far beneath him, some eight hundred feet 
below, in the night, would twinkle the few 
lights of the little village, or the camp 
fires that were always then burning in 
Bohemia; but up here he would be alone 
with his plotting, restless thoughts. 

He came into possession of this castle 
in the year 1624. It was then in an ut- 
terly ruined condition, but he commenced 
to restore it, and established an Augus- 
tinian monastery here ; as a thankoffering 
for the victory over Mansfeld at Dessau 
an altar to St. Mark. 
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But in 1633, to fulfil a vow made at the 
battle of Liitzen, he commenced to estab- 
lish an abbey of the Benedictines upon an 
extensive scale within these walls. 

The monastery was to have been the 
dwelling-place of thirty monks, twenty 
priests, ten professors to instruct the nov- 
ices and aspirants to priestly office, twelve ” 
choristers, and twenty vechunhe:—-Sedhen 
to reside in Bésig and twelve on the near 
hill of Neuberg. The count had set apart 
the sum of two hundred thousand florins 
for the building of this monastery, but his 
assassination at Eger ended this scheme 
to conquer heaven, and the stones which 
had been gathered together to build a 
monastery were used to build the little 
inn and other houses in the village. 
Denn ewig wanket des Geschickes Wage. 
The scales of fate had, indeed, ever been 
wavering and changeful in parcelling out 
history to this castle-crowned height. 
Back into the dim life of the eighth cen- 
tury, when heathendom still reigned in 
the land around it, tradition (as handed on 
to us by our old freebooter guide) places 
a castle upon this mountain-top. We ob- 
tained various uncertain and exaggerated 
facts from him between sundry pinches of 
snuff whilst we were gazing down upon 
the ruined walls and battlements. But it 
was only after we had left the ruin that we 
were able to obtain an insight into its 
genuine history. 

Whether this was one of the heights 
seized and temporarily held by the Ro- 
mans when, in 174, they forced their way 
into this part of Europe, has not yet been 
proved; but on a height not very far from 
it some doubtful traces of Roman work are 
to be seen. The first mention of Bésig 
really occurs in the year 878, and the first 
dated document extant is yet three hun- 
dred years later, in 1185; but after this 
date the history of the castle and town- 
ship can well be traced, and full of battle 
and bloodshed, intrigue, and murder, it is. 

Lying as it does close to the mountain 
passes into Saxony and Germany, and 
guarding the tremendous plain and table- 
land around it, it constantly attracted the 
attention of German or Pole, Hungarian 
or Moravian, who in turn ravaged the 
district. In 1278, when Rudolf I., of 
Mahren, conquered the district, Bésig was 
made the prison of King Otakar’s wife 
and son and daughter; and a romantic 
story is told of the escape of Kunigunde, 
the queen. 

In 1337 the castle became a royal pal- 
ace, and the emperor Karl 1V.— he who 
was forced to quit the battle-field of Crecy, 
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—often resided here; and in the year 
1366 formed the great lakes that are now 
so charming a feature in-the landscape. 
But after Karl’s death the castle did not 
long remain a royal possession, and when 
King Sigmund of Hungary invaded Bohe- 
mia, in June, 1462, once more to try to 
regain his kingship of that torn and devas- 
tated country, he laid siege to Bésig, sur- 
rounded it, and stopped every exit from 
the mountain, and left no means unem- 
ployed to reduce it by starvation. But 
this failing, he resorted to stratagem, and 
inducing the governor, Count Prokop, to 
leave the castle, immediately seized him 
as a prisoner, bound him, and placed him 
in such a position that an assault from the 
castle would inevitably slay him. But all 
this was to no purpose — Bésig still held 
out. Sigmund had to give up the siege 


as hopeless; when, after he had supposed. 


that the besieged must certainly be utterly 
starving, one day a fat pig came rolling 
from the battlements stuffed with peas, as 
a present from besieged to besiegers.* 
But the Bohemians had learned before to 
laugh at Sigmund’s “ bravery.” 

During the Hussite wars, the Kelch- 
ners (Chalicers), as the Bohemian histo- 
rians even of to-day term them, spared not 
Bésig, powerful as it was. In October, 
1421, they fell upon the little town of 
Weisswasser and burnt it; the greater 
part of the burghers were slain with the 
sword, and the Augustinians found their 
death in the flames. John of Michalowic 
regained the town, but a reinforced body 
of the Hussites again attacked it, de- 
stroyed the part of the abbey at the foot 
of the hill, slaying the inhabitants, took 
the cattle, and laid it waste. How we 
could picture the plain around filled with 
the raging, enthusiastic, fanatical Kelch- 
ners, with their iron-bound flails and mov- 
ing wagon forts, singing psalms for the 
capture of this stronghold! 

Continuous mention is made of Bésig 
after this date — of its various lords, its 
repairs, and at last again of its destruction 
in the year 1620. From Bavaria this time 
came the destroyers, and after this date 
the wasted castle fell into the hands of 
Wallenstein, who set about its restoration 
as already mentioned ; but at his death it 
again became crown property, and Ferdi- 
nand III. presented it, together with other 
property and lands, once more to the 
Augustinians, with an endowment of sev- 
enty thousand gulden. 

But once more was it given up to the 


* This story is also told of Carcassonne, in France. 
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flames by the Swedes, in 1642, at the 
time when a Swedish officer, Adam Pfuhl, 
boasted he alone had set on fire eight 
hundred places in Bohemia. 

Not yet was the eventful history of 
Bésig at an end. A Spaniard, the Abbot 
of Emaus, rebuilt a great part of it, includ- 
ing the quaint little cloisters, now de- 
stroyed, and established a monastery here 
for seven priests; but a more important 
office was yet in store for it, and at Ferdi- 
nand’s death a statue of St. Benedict was 
borne here from Prague with great pomp, 
that soon attracted a numerous crowd of 
pilgrims to worship before it. In the 
year 1740 no less than 40,087 persons 
communicated at this shrine, and gifts of 
the richest and of the costliest poured into 
the monastery. 

But yet once more this peace and pros- 
perity was to be disturbed, for in 1778, 
when the Prussians, under Prince Henry, 
ravaged this part of Bohemia, the monks 
for safety asked for a Prussian guard to 
protect them, but their guard proved their 
ruin. In the Austrian camp it became 
known that a Prussian guard was at B6- 
sig ; some two hundred Croats stormed the 
place, but were beaten back by the Prus- 
sians who rushed to its rescue; but the 
Croats had so nearly gained an entrance 
into the inner court that through the 
holes they had forced the Prussians saw 
some well-packed coffers. The tempta- 
tion was too strong, and when a stronger 
body of Austrian troops came up they 
found the monastery deserted ; the Prus- 
sians had regained their camp, and Bésig’s 
treasures had accompanied them. 

In 1785 this eventful history was ended 
by the emperor Joseph II. suppressing 
the monastery (distributing the statues, 
etc., to various churches), and the grand- 
father of our snuff-taking old guide buying 
the monastery and castle for the sum of 
~ florins. 

t was upon the walls that had witnessed 
such strange changes and chances that we 
were now gazing; and our interest in- 
creased as we passed down the steps, and 
through the ruined walls, and down the 
sloping pathway, with wondering looks 
back at the two mighty towers and ruined 
gables that we were loth to take leave of. 

We said good-bye to our old greybeard, 
who bore well his seventy-six years and 
his wounds —for we heard in the village 
he had stood fire as a freebooter, and had 
three balls in him — and we started off to 
make a cut through the forest for Hirsch- 
berg. 

Before entering on the dark and doubt- 
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ful path beneath the pines we took one 
last look back at proud Bésig; its two 
great towers reared up their heads far 
above its embattlements, and the whole 
ruin stood grandly out against the deep 
blue of the clear bright sky. 

It was our last peep of a place that had 
proved itself intensely interesting, and 
grandly majestic in its history and in its 
ruin. And when, after a successful, but 
often pathless, walk through the forest, 
we sat by Karl IV.’s lake-side at Hirsch- 
berg, we felt well satisfied with the destiny 
that had allowed us to visit Bésig. 

JAMES BAKER. 


From The Standard. 
MAY DAY AS IT IS AND WAS. 


SUNDAY was the first of May, which, 
according to the poet laureate, is the “‘ mer- 
riest day of all the glad new year;” but 
it may be doubted for all that whether any 
persons out of Hanwell and the other 
lunatic asylums, when going to bed on 
Saturday, left instructions to be “called 
early,” unless they had special business 
which obliged them to be stirring in good 
time. People who had trains to catch, 
policemen, railway porters, milk-vendors, 
and country postmen had the glories of 
May morning — including a genial and 
penetrating east wind—pretty well to 
themselves. Considering the thoroughly 
“ seasonable ” weather which has prevailed 
during the past few weeks, and that shows 
every sign of continuing to prevail, there 
was no temptation on the part of anybody, 
not under compulsion, to imitate them. 
The correct thing to do would have been 
to go out into the fields at sunrise, and, as 
Chaucer puts it, “fetch home the flowers 
frissche.” But the objections to such 
a course of action were numerous. The 
fields themselves were white with hoar- 
frost in some parts of this island, and sev- 
eral inches deep in mud in others, while 
elsewhere they were shrouded in a mist 
of the kind which is (erroneously) supposed 
to be uncommon in spring. But even 
supposing the hardy celebrant had found 
his way to the meadows, he could not 
have brought the flowers home, for the 
simple reason that there were no flowers 
there for him to bring. Theoretically the 
time is come “when daisies pied, and 
violets blue, and cuckoo buds of yellow 
hue,” and a dozen other of our sweetest 
wild blossoms star the banks and hedges 
with their points of color. In fact, the 
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fields are dank and desolate in all their 
winter bareness. The sodden or frozen 
banks can scarcely yield a scanty stock of 
immature primroses and scentless and 
half-nourished violets. The hedges have 
scarcely begun to put on their spring dra- 
pery, and show little promise of the wealth 
of berries and foliage which we may yet 
hope they will bear before the autumn. 
As for the trees, they are still “bare, 
ruined choirs, where once the sweet birds 
sung.” The shrub specially dedicated to 
the worship of the goddess Maia is no 
better off than its fellows. According to 
all tradition, the hawthorn should be 
loaded with its balmy snow, and scenting 
the lanes and the hedgerows with its fra- 
grance. But the may is late this year 
—it generally is, by the way —and ex- 
cept in a few favored spots it will be nearer 
the end than the beginning of the month 
before itis in flower. By the first of June, 
if we are lucky, we may enjoy some of the 
rural sights, sounds, and scents which, 
according to popular superstition, arrive 
on the first of May. Then, perhaps, the 
nights may be delicate, and the whisper- 
ings of “ youth and plighted maid ” may be 
pleasantly pursued in the open air. At 
present those /enes susurri are more 
agreeably transacted in proximity to a 
good fire. By next month, perhaps, the 
east wind will have mitigated some of its 
rigors, perhaps the last snowstorm of the 
winter will really have been recorded, 
perhaps even the sun may have so far ac- 
customed himself to the climate as to ven- 
ture out for more than half an hour in the 
afternoon. In the mean while, we can look 
forward to another three weeks of biting 
blast, frequent rain, and occasional hail- 
storms, and the cowering Briton, as he 
yesterday shivered beneath his blankets, 
may be excused if he thought nothing of 
May morning but that it was a penne 
and therefore a day when to most people 
early rising is not necessary. Like Cap- 
tain Clutterbuck, when he had left the 
king’s service, he “damned the parade,” 
stretched his rheumatic limbs, and went 
to sleep again. 

One of the prettiest of the old customs 
was that of greeting the day with a song 
orhymn. There is, at least, one place in 
England where the observance still holds. 
Every year, at sunrise on the first of May, 
the choir of Magdalen Chapel, Oxford, as- 
cend the beautiful tower which looks 
down on “ that fair city with its dreaming 
spires,” and pour out a flood of melody 
upon the world below. We have no doubt 
they did so on Sunday, and we have no 
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doubt also that the sweet singers went 
back to breakfast with colds in the head. 
Still, it is a graceful fashion, this of wel- 
coming in Flora with song and dance, and 
one would not wish it to be discontinued, if 
there were even a scrap of evidence that 
the goddess of summer were really at 
hand. But there is nothing of the sort this 
year, and, unfortunately, the present sea- 
son is not so exceptional as we should like 
to imagine it. It is coming to be almost the 
rule for the month of May to be marked 
by wind and rain, and sometimes even 
snow, rather than by the gentle and genial 
attributes ascribed to it by our old poets. 
It is, indeed, impossible to read some of 
these latter without something like incre- 
dulity. 

Chaucer is always harping on the 
“ swoote flowres,” the * sonnes heate,” and 
“the birdes song” of May. He speaks 
of its warmth in terms which, to a modern 
Englishman, would seem much more ap- 
propriate to July. Has the climate really 
changed, or were the poets merely talking 
poetical “common form” which did not 
very closely correspond to facts? Perhaps 
both explanations may be accepted. Chau- 
cer and Gower got their glorification of 
the “ merrie monethe ” from the poets of 
Italy and southern France, where May is 
really an uncommonly pleasant season. 
But it is also quite possible that there 
really has been a change of climate, and 
a change for the worse. Many authori- 
ties are inclined to think that we do not 
pass our lives under the same climatic 
conditions as our forefathers did. If our 
winters are less severe, they last longer. 
If our dog-days are hotter and drier, we 
restore the average by getting no spring 
to speak of, and very little early summer. 
However this may be, it is probable that 
we shall continue to console ourselves by 
hypocritical praises of that a/ma Maia 
who is in reality a much harder task-mis- 
tress to us Britons than ever she could 
have been to the mischievous Hermes. 
Not, of course, that she leaves us entirely 
without compensation. May is an o 
month for country sports and pastimes, 
but it isa good time for tasting the pleas- 
ures of the town. A couple of months 
hence, the annual migration will be begin- 
ning, people will be going away, and the 
entertainments will be overshadowed by 
the coming of the vacation season. But 
the inveterate Cockney, igna reponens 
super foco, as he draws his curtains to shut 
out the whistling wind, and looks back 
on a busy day of picture-galleries, thea- 
tres, and social amusements, may reflect 
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that if one only keeps well wrapped up, 
and avoids draughts, May is, after all, not 
so very much worse than January or De- 
cember. 


From The Morning Post. 
A RESULT OF EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


A COMPLAINT of a very singular char- 
acter reaches this country from Bengal. 
Our educational system is said to be cre- 
ating a marked effect upon the native 
marriage market throughout the presi- 
dency, and the price of bridegrooms is 
stated to be rising —rising, it appears 
moreover, in proportion to the young gen- 
tleman’s successes at the university. At 
least such is the assertion of a Hindu 
pundit who has recently written on the 
subject to a Calcutta journal. A boy who 
is fortunate enough to pass his entrance 
examination at college is now rated at 
three hundred rupees, while bachelors of 
arts and those entitled to place the mystic 
letters M.A. after their names are fetch- 
ing fancy prices as prospective sons-in-law. 
The result, of which the learned Bengalee 
complains, is certainly one of the oddest 
that has ever been attributable toa system 
of education in any land, and those who 
are responsible for the university compe- 
titions introduced into our great Eastern 
dependency will assuredly be acquitted of 
ever having entertained the idea of “ rig- 
ging” the marriage market, or making 
their examinations a means of running up 
the price of bridegrooms. To the majority 
of Englishmen the grievance aired in the 
columns of the Calcutta journal will not 
appear of any moment. We in this coun- 
try have also heard something of the value 
young gentlemen nowadays set upon them- 
selves as husbands zx” Zosse, and the disin- 
clination to matrimony that is alleged to 
be characteristic of the nineteenth-century 
bachelor. But it must not be forgotten 
that the Hindu has peculiar notions as to 
the marriage of daughters, and cannot pos- 
sibly be as philosophic in the matter as the 
less prejudiced residents of the West. On 
the contrary, indeed. Toa Hindu father 
who firmly believes in Menu and his pre- 
scriptions as to marriage, a scarcity of 
bridegrooms, ora price beyond his means, 
may prove a very serious matter indeed. 
The Brahman code of laws regards matri- 
mony as one of the means of re-birth, and 
for a girl to remain unmarried after attain- 
ing the age of puberty is not only a sin, 
but an unpardonable sin. It entails dis- 
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grace upon the ancestors of a family and 
upon the descendants. So far is this idea 
carried that a marriage contracted after 
the bride is of mature age — that is to say 
eleven years old—is regarded by many 
native legalists as invalid. Hence the 
anxiety of every Hindu parent to betroth 
his daughter before, if possible, she is of 
age. There are many districts where the 
non-marriage of a girl within a reasonable 
period of her attaining religious ado- 
lescence is regarded as fixing so disgrace- 
ful a stigma upon the parents that they 
will commit suicide. Among some of the 
subordinate castes a girl is solemnly mar- 
ried to an ashwatta tree—the so-called 
ficus religiosa — when all other devices to 
secure her a husband have failed. It is 
easy enough, therefore, to understand that 
arise in the price of bridegrooms is re- 
garded by orthodox Hindus as anything 
but a trifling matter. Though the avarice 
of the Bengal bridegrooms is not a thing 
to be commended, yet the enhanced value 
of the young men who have passed their 
college examinations with success as sons- 
in-law is an undoubted tribute to the worth 
of the educational system we have estab- 
lished in Indiaand its intrinsic soundness. 
It is, at all events, clearly evident that it 
is appreciated by those for whose benefit 
it was devised, a circumstance upon which 
Englishmen may fairly congratulate them- 
selves. But the fact that the bridegrooms 
have now to be bought by payment is 
otherwise most significant and interesting. 
For it shows that a striking change has 
come, or is coming, over Hindus in the 
matter of marriage and giving in marriage, 
if only to the extent of stopping the evil 
system of selling the bride—the general 
custom nowadays among the members of 
this great historic religious denomination. 
Gloss over the matter as pundits will, and 
quote Menu’s sayings as Indian lawyers 
do, it remains beyond all question true 
that marriage with the majority of Hindus 
is only a matter of business, arranged by 
the ghataks, or brokers, just like any 
other commercial transaction. At first 
sight the buying of a bridegroom for one’s 
daughter may seem almost as objection- 
able as the sale of the bride. But a mo- 
ment’s consideration will show a vast 
difference in the two things; for the pay- 
ment made to the husband that is to be is 
simply in the nature of a dowry, and, in 
point of fact, approximates so far to our 
own practice in that respect. This is a 
distinct gain, and a change for the better 
which must commend itself to all moral- 
ists. That it should have been brought 
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about through the agency of our educa- 
tional system, and not by means of any 
special Jegislation which would be re- 
sented as interfering with the religious 
prejudices of the Indians, is more satis- 
factory still. If there is any matter upon 
which our Indian administrators have 
been careful to touch no prejudices, it has 
been in the matter of marriage. Among 
our Indian fellow-subjects will be found 
every imaginable form of the conjugal re- 
lation, from the grossest polyandry verg- 
ing on promiscuity to the highest and 
most rational form of monogamy. ‘There 
are temporary and permanent unions, ex- 
ogamous and endogamous marriages, to 
say nothing of those who only marry once, 
and others who marry not at all. The 
ceremonies are of the most varied kind, 
ranging from the elaborate symbolic rite 
of the Brahman to the savage practice of 
the hillman, who stuns his bride with a 
club and drags her to his hut; from the 
Jewish ceremony of the Beni-Israel to 
that of the Hons, who merely drink beer 
together; from the phuldibahi, or mar- 
riage by exchange of garlands of flowers 
customary in Rajpootana, to the practice 
of the Kariahs of central India, who 
merely throw a pot of water over each 
other, and are by this act indissolubly 
united. All these rites are regarded as 
valid by our courts, and no attempt has 
ever been made to interfere with them. 
In fact, our tribunals have gone so far as 
to recognize the polyandry of Malabar, 
and have refused a father the custody of 
his children on the ground that in a com- 
munity where such marriages were cus- 
tomary an individual has no parental 
rights. With the Hindus more especially 
our laws have dealt very liberally — their 
customs have in no wise been interfered 
with. And so far as the complaint about 
the rise in the price of eligible young men 
who have passed the university examina- 
tion is concerned, the remedy lies in their 
own hands. Hindu parents need only 
send a larger number of their sons to our 
colleges, and bring down rates by throwing 
a larger supply of educated bridegrooms 
into the market. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
“OFF WITH HIS HEAD.” 


AN INTERVIEW WITH CHINESE HIGH EXECU- 
TIONERS., 


I ONCE visited Canton with some com- 
panions, and, of course, we did the sights 
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there. We visited pagodas and temples 
galore, silk factories, an artificial duck-egg- 
hatching company’s premises, jade and 
ivory shops, pawn shops, cat and dog 
butchers’ shops, and the city water-clock, 
all of which have been “done” and de- 
scribed before, times innumerable. Dur- 
ing our meanderings in the city our ears 
were assailed with the Cathay synonym of 
the Egyptian baksheesh cry, till the cav- 
erns of our brains resounded and echoed 
with it. “Cumshaw! cumshaw!” yelled 
immature possessors of pigtails, and ma- 
ture possessors echoed the sound wher- 
ever we went. When the youngsters’ re- 
quests were not complied with, they, after 
a little, invariably changed their cry to Fan- 
guai! fanguai/ (Foreign devil, foreign 
devil). We marched into the magisterial 
yamun to the accompaniment of the cum- 
shaw tune. Here we were shown the in- 
struments whereby bamboo chow chow is 
given to the nadal callosities of the wicked, 
also rattans and short bludgeons for slap- 
ping the faces of untruthful witnesses, 
thumb-screws and racks for exacting con- 
fessions (no criminal can be executed ac- 
cording to the laws of China until he has 
confessed his crime), cangu/s, a species of 
collar which for largeness and uncomfort- 
ableness even outstrips the mashers’, and 
which are rectangular planes of wood with 
neck and hand holes. The gloomy, small 
depository room of these torture imple- 
ments we thought to be a fair representa 
tion of what a European medieval chamber 
of “justice” has been. We were next 
taken in our sedan chairs through an over- 
crowded busy part of the city to the exe- 
cution ground, passing on our way the 
new Roman Catholic cathedral, whose 
gigantic spires pierce the clouds. The 
execution ground we found to be a small 
enclosed rectangular space, about fifteen 
yards by fifty, entered by a gate. On the 
right on entering ran a row of small, 
squalid houses, the habitations of potters, 
whose rough, unbaked work lay all about 
on the ground, drying in the sun, but we 
were informed that it was cleared away 
when an execution was about to take 
place. Facing the potters’ houses was a 
high wall, at whose base, and leaning 
against it, were some large crocks, all of 
which had their mouths earthed over ex- 
cept one. Here our guide introduced us 
to three poorly dressed Chinamen, whom 
we noticed gambling at a fan-fan table 
near the gate on our arrival. One, a big, 
brutish-looking fellow with a villanous 
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cast in one of his eyes was the head execu- 
tioner, and the other two, who were small- 
ish men, were his assistants. Through 
our guide we told the head executioner 
that we wished to see the instruments of 
his calling, and thereon he produced a 
short, very heavy, two-handed sword and 
a long knife. The following conversation 
was carried on between us and this “ boss ” 
through the medium of our guide: “ How 
do you use this sword? Where is the 
block?” “We don’t use a block. What 
we do is to make the prisoners kneel down 
in two rows facing one another, and bend- 
ing their heads down. Then I take the 
sword, and chop, chop, one on each side, 
and the heads fall off; so on, till they’re 


all done, as you’d switch the tops off green 


weeds with your walking-stick.” “But 
_ don’t always chop a head off with one 
low?” “Always.” ‘ What is the knife 
for?” “For the ding che, or death by 
many cuts. We tie the culprit who is 
condemned to this death to that cross 
there (pointing to two rough, unbarked 
sticks roughly crossed), and we commence 
by cutting off the eyelids, ears, nose, and 
so on, ending by sticking the knife into 
the heart. The cuts vary in number from 
eight to a hundred and twenty, according 
to the heinousness of the culprit’s crimes.” 
“ What class of criminals are condemned 
to the ling che?” “Parricides, matri- 
cides, and women who have killed and 
mutilated their husbands, form the major- 
ity.” “Do the executions interfere with 
your appetite and sleep?” The three ex- 
ecutioners grinned sardonically at this 
question, so we asked: “ How many per- 
sons have you executed in a day?” “I 
have chopped twenty heads off myself in 
two minutes. See that dark-looking place 
on the ground over there —that’s caused 
by the blood of the last batch we had.” 
“ What is done with the bodies?” “The 
friends take the bodies away, but we keep 
the heads in the crocks over by the wall 
there, and when we have a large number 
which are no longer identifiable, we bury 
them. Would you like to see some of the 
heads?” We declined, and one of my 
companions began to grow pale and com- 
plain of not feeling well, so we ordered 
the guide to lead us away. “Gentlemen, 
give twenty cents each, cumshaw, to the 
executioners,” said the guide, which we 
gladly did to escape from the staring of 
the boss butcher’s swivel eye; and so 
ended our interview with these high exe- 
cutioners of the great Chinese Empire. 
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r, 1887 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fourth year. It 
has met with the constant commendation of the leading men and 
journals of the country, and with uninterrupted success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 


from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost Inuving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINIONS. 


“ The best of all the serial publications. . It presents 
all that is best, most interesting, and profitable to be 
ound in the current literature of the day. The reader 
6 kept abreast with the best + ¥ of the age, _ 
litical, scientific, and literary, while there is just fic- 
tion enough interspersed between the more solid pa- 
ers to be restful and entertaining. To our mind, 

HE‘LivING AGB has no equal, and we cannot see 
where it could be improved.” — Christian at Work, 
New York. 

“The aim of the conductors is to give the best and 
freshest thought of the time; and in this they are 
succeeding now, as for so many years, to the great 
satisfaction and profit of a multitude of at once ex- 
acting and satisfied readers.” — New- York Evangelist. 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time. . There is nothing noteworthy 
literature, biography, philosophy, or religion, 
eannot be found in it. . It is a library in itself.” — The 
Churchman, New York. 

“To have TH® LivING AGe is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.. It has never been so bright, so comprehen- 
sive, so diversified in interest, as it is to-day.” — Bosion 
Evening Traveller. 

“ Every volume attests anew the care and discrimi- 
pation and catholic taste of its conductors. . Nearly 
the whole world of authors and writers appear in it in 
their best moods. . Art, science, and literature find 
fresh and eloquent expression in its pages, from the 

ns of the best writers of the day; and the reader 
s kept well abreast of the current thought of the 
age.” — Boston Journal. 

“I¢ may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
never offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York 
Tribune. : 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

“It is one of the publications that intelligent peeple 
regard as practically indispensable. From its pages 
one learns what the world is thinking about. . It is an 
education in itself, as well as an entertainment.” — 
Hartford Courant. 


“The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
InG Aes.” — Springfield Republican. 

“ Terribly should we miss its familiar russet garb, 
its exterior by no means revealing its true iuwardness 
of poetry, one, arene. and romance. It is 
withouta peer, with hardly asecond.”— Lowell Courter. 

pa Ln ym its pages alone, it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthiies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“A grand peuestooey of the literature of the age. . It 
has | indisp bie.” — New - York Observer. 

“ The subscription price is slight in comparison with 
the mass of the best current literature which it brin 
with it in its weekly visits. . In fact, a reader needs 
no more than this one publication to keep him well 
abreast of English periodical literature.’’— Sunday- 
School Times, Philadelphia. 

. eemere of the eclectic periodicals.” — New- Fork 

orid. 

“It is a necessity for those who, with no great 
amount of time available for literary reading, wish to 
keep fully abreast with the literature of the day.” — 
The Interior, Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago £vening Journal. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It saves not only time, but money.” — Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco. 

“It is absolutely without a rival. . Coming once a 
week, it gives, while yet fresh, the productions of the 
foremost writers of the day. . Essay and review. bi- 
ography, travel..science, fiction, poetry, the best of 
each and allis here placed within reach. To neglect 
such an opportunity of keeping pace with the thought 
of our day, and of laying by a rich store of the best 
literature, would, it seems to us, be a grave mistake.” 
— Monireal Gazette. 

“It keeps well up its reputation for being the best 
gorse in the world.” — Morning Siar, Wilming- 
ton. N.C. 
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CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


( Possessed 


of LitteLy’s LivineG AGg, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 


subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

For $10.50, THe Livive Aqg and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 
$9.50, Tam Livine Acs and the St. Nicholas, pestpaid. 
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The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is fn itself a poctegree®, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a sare reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 


The Congregationalist. Boston, says: — 

“ A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and a. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year —do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LivinG 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus. for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of po-sessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of inodern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of times.” 
he New-York Observer says: — 

“tt would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING Acs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain ” 

Zion's Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The American Christian Review, Cincinnati, says: — 

“This magazine is by al) odds the finest literary 
production of the times. When it arrives we lay 
aside all other literary matter until we have feasted 
our mind on its rich and racy fare. It is indispensable 
to our weekly repast of reading. We always expect 
to find in its —- pages something fresh and ori- 
ginal, and of more than ordinary worth, which we find 
nowhere else in all the domain of literature,” 

The Southern Churchman. Richmond, says: — 

ens If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
is.” 

The Christian Advocate, New York. says: — 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louts, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” ; 

The Living Church, Gucape, says: — 

“it is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of ali the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

‘* Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day. sel:cted with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply — upon the characteristics of the age. . 
)o reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary cuiture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other orm 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it.is 
indeed an injustice to one’s seif not to make selection 
of Litteli’s Living Ack, wherein is condensed whag 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest. and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of Tue Livinc Ace proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. ot to 
a=. A with them is be outside the intellectual 
world. H 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — . 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly Tue Livinc AGE. ° 
The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were io read Tne Livine Acre regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the generat field of human 
knowledge.” F 
The Albany Argus says: — 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly appearance gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivais. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 
The Montreal Gazette ay ats 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of, 
reading furnished.” 

The Indianapolis Journal says it 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says : — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to 4 perpetua! temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
— for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

* Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 

ors of Tue Livine AGE is not worth knowing.” 


The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, lowa, says: — 
“ It has no rival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supere tion to 
say a word in praise of Tue Living AGE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning ’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it ts 

“ The cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 
published in the United States.” 

The Courrer-Journal, Louisville, says ut ts 

“ The oldest and the best.” 
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